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YO U CA N G ET R U sT- PROOF AN D Sanymetal CENTURY Type Ceiling-Hung Toilet 
FRACTURE-RESISTANT STEEL TOILET Compartments of he ines in sentation ond 


ments for schools. When made of a Vitreous 


COMPARTMENTS THAT STAY NEW Porcelain on Steel, they have no equal. _— 
..- ALWAYS! 


... that reduce maintenance costs to an all-time low—that 
provide features which cannot be duplicated by any other 
material suitable for toilet compartments. 


Sanymetal “Porcena” (Vitreous Porcelain on Steel) Toilet 
Compartments provide enduring beauty, fadeless colors, 
structural durability, resistance to acids, resistance to deface- 
ment and abuse. *Sanymetal “Porcena” Units will not frac- 
ture through their cross-sections 


Sanymetal Vitreous Porcelain on Steel Toilet Compartments 
are impervious to moisture, odors, uric and other ordinary 
acids, oils and grease, and are scratch-, scrub- and scribble. 
resistant. The flint-hard, glass-smooth surface can be kept as 
immaculately clean as a china plate. The glass-hard, lustrous 
finish of Vitreous Porcelain on Steel does not fade, tarnish 
peel or discolor. The original luster and freshness of color: 
is never lost. 


Sanymetal “Porcena” (Vitreous Porcelain on Steel) is incom 
parable with any other material commonly used for toile 
compartments. It is a life-time material that stays new two 
ways: (1) in appearance; (2) in structure! This everlasting 
newness is the result of a correct combination of the desirable 
qualities of the hardness of glass and the natural structura 
strength of steel. 


Only Sanymetal offers “Porcena”’ (Vitreous Porcelain of 
Steel) Toilet Compartments. It is unlike paint enamel o:1 
lacquer-finish steel because the vitreous porcelain is fusec 
to steel at temperatures ranging from 1450° to 1550°F. Thi: 
impregnates the steel with vitreous porcelain enamel anc 
makes it corrosion-proof in the event the surface is ever 
damaged. Be sure to get rust-proof, fracture-resistan 
Sanymetal “Porcena” Toilet Compartments. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. + 1686 Urbana Rd. - Cleveland 12, Ohi 


Sanymetal Toilet Compartments embody the 
resules of specialized skill and experience in fabri 





cating over 1,000,000 toilet compartments in 40 
years in all types of buildings. Ask your architect 
about planning suitable coilet room environments 
that will always stay new. Refer co Sanymetal 
Catalog ate in Sweet's Architectural File for 1954 


and Catalog ey in Sweet's Industrial File for 1954 





Sanymetal NORMANDIE 
Type Toilet Compoart- 
ments endow a toilet 
room environment with 
dignity and good taste. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





» Treated with “Bonderite”’, a product of Parker Rust Proof Co 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS, SHOWER 
STALLS AND DRESSING ROOMS 





Sanymetal ACADEMY 
Type Shower Stalls 
and Dressing Room 
Compartments provide 
the utmost in conven 
ience and sanitation 
for gymnasiums, sta 
dium dressing rooms, 
YMCA's, clubs, trailer 
camps, motels, etc 









sc 






Sonymetal ACADEMY Type Toilet Compartments are widely used 
where a floor-supported, rigid installation is required. Avail 
able in Sanymetal ‘Porcena™ (Vitreous Porcelain on Steel 
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prool of preferene e that explains why... 


more stoaw Sith VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO = ILLINOIS—— (——= 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the SLOAN Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic— the 
better shower head for better bathing. 





Write for completely descriptive folder 
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..- ALWAYS! 


... that reduce maintenance costs to an all-time low—that 
provide features which cannot be duplicated by any other 
material suitable for toilet compartments. 


Sanymetal “Porcena” (Vitreous Porcelain on Steel) Toilet 
Compartments provide enduring beauty, fadeless colors, 
structural durability, resistance to acids, resistance to deface- 
ment and abuse. *Sanymetal “Porcena” Units will not frac- 
ture through their cross-sections. 


Sanymetal Vitreous Porcelain on Steel Toilet Compartments 
are impervious to moisture, odors, uric and other ordinary 
acids, oils and grease, and are scratch-, scrub- and scribble- 
resistant. The flint-hard, glass-smooth surface can be kept as 
immaculately clean as a china plate. The glass-hard, lustrous 
finish of Vitreous Porcelain on Steel does not fade, tarnish, 
peel or discolor. The original luster and freshness of colors 
is never lost. 


Sanymetal “Porcena” (Vitreous Porcelain on Steel) is incom- 
parable with any other material commonly used for toilet 
compartments. It is a life-time material that stays new two 
ways: (1) in appearance; (2) in structure! This everlasting 
newness is the result of a correct combination of the desirable 
qualities of the hardness of glass and the natural structural 
strength of steel. 


Only Sanymetal offers “Porcena”’ (Vitreous Porcelain on 
Steel) Toilet Compartments. It is unlike paint enamel or 
lacquer-finish steel because the vitreous porcelain is fused 
to steel at temperatures ranging from 1450° to 1550°F. This 
impregnates the steel with vitreous porcelain enamel and 
makes it corrosion-proof in the event the surface is ever 
damaged. Be sure to get rust-proof, fracture-resistant 
Sanymetal “Porcena” Toilet Compartments. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. © 1686 Urbana Rd. - Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Sanymetal Toilet Compartments embody the 
results of specialized skill and experience in fabri 
cating over 1,000,000 toilet Compartments in 40 
years in all types of buildings. Ask your architect 
about planning suitable toilet room environments 
that will always stay new. Refer to Sanymetal 
Catalog ase in Sweet's Architectural File for 1954 


and Catalog ra in Sweet's Industrial File for 1954. 











*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


+ Treated with “Bonderite’, a product of Parker Rust Proof Co 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS, SHOWER 
STALLS AND DRESSING ROOMS 





Sanymetal ACADEMY 
Type Shower Stalls 
and Dressing Room 
Compartments provide 
the utmost in conven 
tence and sanitation 
for gymnasiums, sta 
dium dressing rooms, 
YMCA 's, clubs, trailer 
camps, motels, etc 











YOU CAN GET RUST-PROOF AND 
FRACTURE-RESISTANT STEEL TOILET 
COMPARTMENTS THAT STAY NEW 


























Sanymetal CENTURY Type Ceiling-Hung Toilet 
Compartments offer the utmost in sanitution and 
provide modern, distinctive toilet room environ 
When made of a Vitreous 
Porcelain on Steel, they have no equal. 


ments for 


Sanymetal “PORCENA 





(VITREOUS PORCELAIN ON STEEL) 





Sanymetal NORMANDIE 
Type Toilet Compoart 
ments endow a toilet 
room environment with 
dignity and good taste 


able in Sanymetal 


The Ageless and Fadeless Material 


This is Sanymetal 


(Vitreous Porcelain on Steel) 


A metal base material that is 
impervious to moisture, odors, 
cleaning and uric acids, oils 
and grease. It is rust-proof 
and shock-proof and avail 
able in 21 glistening colors 


This is Sanymetal 


“TENAC 


(Baked-On Paint Enamel over 
Galvanized, Bonderized’ Stee!) 


A metal base material that is 
notable for the positive adhe 
sion of the baked-on paint 
enamel to the metal and its 
resistance to corrosion. Its 
lustrous, protective finish 
assures long-lasting newness 
Available in 2! gleaming 
colors 















Sonymetal ACADEMY Type Toilet Compartments are widely used 
where a floor supported, rigid installation is required. Avail 
Vitreous Porcelain on Steel 
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This California hotel is being erected in large and lush 


WELTON BECKET 
& ASSOCIATES 
architects and engineers 


Deki kK. WEE 
CONSTRECTION CO, 
general contractors 





SCOTT COMPANY 
plumbing contractors 





GHRINNELE Co, 
OF THE PACIFIC 
plumbing wholesalers 


Beverly Hills, the suburban area that is completely surrounded 
by Los Angeles and is world-famed for its luxurious homes of 


celebrities of screen, radio, television and stage, 


@ On an extensive triangle at the junetion of two 
famous boulevards in Beverly Hills, a 13-million 
dollar resort-lype hotel will soon be the Hilton 
response to the eight out of ten hotel guests who 
prefer auto travel. By reason of its choice subur- 
han site and double deck parking space for LOOO 
cars, the new Beverly Hilton will combine luxury 
hotel, entertainment rendezvous and shopping 
center, all within a few minutes from busy down- 
town Los Angeles. Nearly all of the 450 guest 


rooms have floor to ceiling windows and private 
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Fs VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO = ILLINOIS—— (——>= 


Another achievement in efliciency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the SLOAN Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ving. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic— the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 


AUTOS INFLUENCED SHTE FOR NeW HOTEL 


balconies which overlook pleasant vistas. Indoor 
attractions include fan-shaped dining room and 
supperclub, private party rooms, large ballroom 
and spacious rooftop cocktail lounge-cafe with 
view of mountains. Outside is a cabana-ringed 
swimming pool, screened from traflie, As in 
many thousands of other hotels and high ranking 
buildings of every kind, eflicient, economical and 
enduring SLOAN Flush vatves were specilied for 
installation throughout this newest Hilton Hotel 


more proot of preferens e that explains why... 
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City County Building, Detroit, Michigan—Courts Unit (left) and Office Unit (right) 
Harley, Ellington & Day, Architects—Bryant & Detwiler, General Contractors. 


When buildings like Detroit’s City 
County choose ADLAKE Aluminum 
Windows, you can be sure their 
builders have satisfied themselves 
that there is no better window on the 
market! 


®@ Minimum air infiltration 

@ Finger-tip control 

@ No painting or maintenance 

@ No warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell 


@ Wool woven-pile weather stripping 
and exclusive patented serrated guides 


HK veer The Adams & Westlake Company 


Established 1857 ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA e Chicago ¢ New York 
Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry 
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modern gymnasium-auditoriums deserve 
“the finest floor that grows” 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 





‘ 

i 
The multi-purpose room, so characteristic of the modern school building, 
ought always to be floored with Northern Hard Maple. And for reasons 


that aren't mere whims or opinions. 


As a gym floor, no other wood and no mere floor covering serves so well, 
so long, with such universal satisfaction on the part of players, coaches 
and trainers. Northern Hard Maple is highly rese/zent—resists dents and 
ABOVE — Ocak Lawn Com- ¥ , ’ 
munity High School, Ook mars. Court-lines stand out sharply on its bright surface. It’s smooth, tight, 
Lawn, Ill. Madden & Connor, 
Architects, Harvey, Ill. Floor- ; 
ing, Northern Hard Maple. Routine maintenance is easy, re-surfacing quick and simple. 








enduring. It’s ‘‘foot-friendly’’—has a “‘live’’ instead of a ‘‘dead"’ feel. 


And for other purposes, your Maple floor is, invariably, either better or 
equally acceptable. Cost of MFMA-certified Maple, especially in the hand- 
some, thoroughly sound Second-and-Better grade (popularly known as 
, “the gymnasium grade’’) is no more than most substitutes—often less. 
See Sweet's 5 grade") is n 4 


(Arch. 12k-MA) of Maintenance 1s cheaper, service life much longer, satisfaction much greater. 
write for AIA data 
file folder and latest 






This, gentlemen, is a fair and true statement of the case. We believe 








listing of MFMA-ap- you'll agree it points to Maple emphatically as the prudent choice. 
proved floor finishes 
and methods. MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Suite 588, Pure Oil Building, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


As I have pointed out more than once 
but cannot too often emphasize there are 
in this country three groupings otf organiza- 
tions with reference to the public schools 

On the one hand, we have the groups of 
professional educators (administrators, su- 
pervisors, principals specialists 
in various fields, whose direct and 
primary concern is with the schools and the 
improvement of the educational 


teachers 
etc.) 


program 


On the other hand, we have the mul- 
titude of organizations of lay citizens in 
every conceivable area of lite (business 


and industrial associations, farm 


labor groups, professional groups, 


groups 


service 


clubs, veterans organizations, women’s 
groups, and a host of others ) whose in- 
terest in the schools is indirect but never 
theless real. Theirs is the concern which 
every citizen and group of citizens should 
feel toward public education 

Between these two groups of organ- 
izations, there are two individual organ 


izations which are in a 


unique position 
to interpret the profession to the laity and 
ice versa, and to. strengthen the = co- 
iperative between 
rehalf of 
rogram 
the school which 


responsibility for the 


relationships them in 


improvement in the educational 


One of these organizations is 


board legal 


conduct of the 


bears the 


schools, and whose 


state and national as 


sociations are dedicated to raising the 
standards of school board membership and 
service. The other is the parent-teacher 
association, a voluntary organization at 
local and national levels 

It is obviously natural that school boards 
and P.T.A.’s they are working for 
the same ends though by different methods 
should co-operate closely at all levels. No 
one claims that either is perfect or has all 
the answers, but certainly the leadership in 
both groups is sincerely devoted to Ameri 
can public 


state 


since 


education and anxious that all 


possible advancement be made 


P.1T.A. Progress 


I write this July 
turning from the 
ot the National 


article just 
S&th 


ilter re 


annual convention 


Parents and 


Congress of 
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School Board and Parent-Teacher Co-operation 


N.S.B.A. and N.C.P.'T. Co-operation 


Teachers which this year 
Atlantic City, May 23-26 

The N.C.P.T. has a long and notable 
record dating from its founding in 1897 
In recent years its growth and expanding 
influence have been phenomenal. There 
are now more than 40,000 local units and 
nearly 9 million members in the National 
Congress 

The Atlantic 
tended by 


was held in 


City convention 
2500 persons, largely 
women, but with a fair sprinkling of men 
from every state and territory. Over 1000 
of them were qualified voting delegates 
charged with conducting the affairs of the 
association. An 


was at- 
some 


excellent 


program was 
smoothly handled by the national vresi 
dent. Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, and her 
aids. It offered a well-balanced combination 


of general and clinic 
film showings (including two runs 
of School Board in Action), and the closing 
banquet. Under the general theme of “Bet 
ter Homes, Better Schools. Better 
munities for a Responsible Society,” 
subjects considered 


sessions. discussion 


groups 


Com 
major 
were “Strengthening 


TELLTALE 


He who gossips to you, will 
gossip of you 


— ‘Turkisn Provers 


Dangerous indeed are talebearers who 
gloat over bits of “secret information” 
which they impart with complete irre- 
sponsibility. ‘They make no effort to 
ascertain the truth of what they. savy. 
They have no concern for the damage 
their gossip may do. With thoughtless 
indifference, if not with malice afore- 
thought, they min reputations, blight 
plans for progress, turn friend against 
friend, instigate community strife. ‘hey 
are the world’s troublemakers, and some 
of them are to be found in every com- 
munity. Guard well against their insinua- 
tions, for if you lend a willing ear, you 
may find yourself the next 


FE. M. T. 


victim. — 


“AU Aboard” 





the Program and Leadership of the Local 
P11 Acute Problems Still Facing the 
Schools.” “The Service and Responsibility 
of the National Parent-Teacher Magazine 

New Approaches to Juvenile Delin 
quency,” and “Education and the Climate 
of Freedom.” At all times emphasis was 
placed on practical suggestions of ways in 
which parent-teacher associations may as 
sist constructively in improving the educa 
tional program at local, state, and national 
levels 


N.C.P.'T. Honors N.S.B.A,. Secretary 


At the opening session of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers on Mon- 
day, May 24, two Life Membership awards 
were made. This is the highest honor which 
the N.C.P.T. can bestow. One award was 
presented to Mrs. Agnes Meyer, wife of 
the publisher of the Washington Post and 
herself a member of the National Citizens 
Public Schools. The 
other was given to the executive secretary 
oft the National School Boards Association 
in recognition of the growing stature and 
influence of 


Commission for the 


the school boards association 
movement 

In the course of my acceptance of this 
award as further evidence of the bonds of 
co-operation and good. will 
N.C.P.T. and the N.S.B.A 
to make the following observations 


between the 
I took occasion 


Public education is facing many prob 
build- 
and others. But 
our greatest problem is how to enlist the 
understanding and support of the American 
people for what 


lems in the areas of teacher supply 


ings, curriculum, finance 


is literally the nation’s 
first line of defense and the greatest con 
structive force in its possession for the 
preservation of our freedoms and the ad 
vancement of way of life 


We need to make bigger plans, to aim 


the democratic 


higher in our aspirations and in our efforts 
As Walter Lippmann so dramatically ex 
pressed it in his speech at the fifth annual 
dinner of the National Citizens Commission 


for the Public Schools in San Francisco 
last March, ‘We must lift) ourselves as 
promptly as we can to a new and much 


higher level of interest ot ittention ol 


hard work, of care, of concern, of expendi 
dedication to the education 


ture, and of 


of the American people 








(Continued from page 5) 


Walter Hine 


the ability to maintain schoo!s is in 





The 
that 


late Page once said 






















































































proportion rather to the appreciation of 
education than to the amount of wealth 
We pay for schools,’ he said, ‘not so much 
out of our purses as Out oO] our state oO} 
mind.’ This is clearly evident today when 
America’s purses are full to overflowing 
with such wealth as the world has never 
seen before, but when our inadequate in 











vestments in education are so often a 








source of argument and contention 

The solution 
a continued 
help our acquaint themselve 
with the potentialities of their schools and 











in my judgment, lies in 
stepped-up 











and crusade to 














people to 




























































































































































































wide favorite for finer schools 




















i. Nearly 50 years of experience in serv- 
ing the Educational Laboratory Field 




















2. Incorporating the practical suggestions 





that have come from America's leading 








educators and technicians 














3. The finest quality throughout, both in 
materials and workmanship 























design can give you 




















J. A. Campbell, President 




















Whatever your School Laboratory needs may be 
write for the Kewaunee Catalog. See how Kewaunee Unit Assembly 
a “‘Prize-Winning Laboratory”’ at no extra cost. 


AHeuwaunee Mfg. Cd. 5009 S. Center St. © Adrian, Michigan 


with the significance of a universal system 
of free, public education in a world where 
the worth and the 
individual are challenged as never 
before. It is that when a 
majority of our people do understand the 
situation they support their schools 
far beyond the present dreams of leaders 
of parent-teacher and school board associa- 
tions. I give you this epigram as a slogan: 
Public schools will keep America strong 
ind free if the American public will keep 
the schools free and strong.’ ” 


dignity freedor of 
peng 


my conviction 


will 


June Conferences 


The executive secretary of the National 


SEE HOW 
KEWAUNEE 


EQUIPPED THE 
LABORATORIES 


GLENBROOK HIGH, NORTHBROOK, ILL., ARCHITECTS: PERKINS & WILL 
Note how these Kewaunee Lincoln Desks provide maximum student 
capacity with the utmost in working convenience 
just one of the exclusive features that have made Kewaunee the nation- 


Lincoln Desks are 


You pay no premium for all the extra values Kewaunee gives 


4. Famous KemROCK Resistant Tops for 
working surfaces 


5. A wide selection of equipment to meet 
every possible laboratory need. 


6. The Free services of a Kewaunee Engi- 
neer — available without cost, to save 
you time, space and money 


in wood or metal 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


School Boards had a heavy 
schedule of important meetings during the 
month of June 

First came the Southern States 
Conference at Daytona Beach, Fla 


Association 


Work 
June 
7-12. For three years one important study 
of this conference has been devoted to 
“School - Board Leadership.” During the 
past 12 months, a tentative report of this 
study has been submitted to the 
school boards associations in the area in 
volved for and criticism. It re 
mained for this year’s working group to 
put the report into final shape for pub- 
lication and distribution. Leader of this 
project is Dr. Eugene S. Lawler, Professor 
of Education, The Florida State University 
Tallahassee 

Meeting at the same time and place as 
an “affiliate” group, leaders of the 
school boards associations in the Southern 
States held a regional study conference of 
the N.S.B.A.. made possible with the 
assistance of the Southern States Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Administration 
(CPEA) Center at Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Truman M. Pierce, director 
Chairman and secretary of this study con 
ference were L. E. Meece, Kentucky As- 
sociation secretary, and William B. Rich 
Tennessee secretary, respectively. This 
Southeastern Regional Conference of the 
N.S.B.A. followed the pattern established 
during the past two years in the Midwest 
Region with conferences centered at the 
University of Chicago (see the AMERICAN 
ScHOOL BoArD JouRNAL for October, 1952 
and September, 1953). This year the Mid 
west Regional Conference will be held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, July 23-25, with limited 
assistance from the Midwest CPEA Center 
and a larger proportion of support from 
the state associations. These regional con 
the N.S.B.A. are designed 


further to improve the functioning of local 


state 


review 


state 


ferences of 


boards of education and their state and 
national associations 

On June 14-15, the N.S.B.A. was rep- 
resented by its executive secretary at a 
conference of editors and educators at 
Columbia University, in New York City 


This conference was held under the joint 
sponsorship of the Magazine Publishers 
Association and the National Education 
Association, with some lay leaders included 
The purposes of the conference were “to 
promote understanding among representa 
tives who attend, to survey and develop 
common interests with a view to reinforc- 
ing and promoting those interests 
protecting and furthering the traditions 
and practices of the mass information and 
education agencies.” In view of the increas 


and to 


ing number of articles, both helpful and 
harmful to the schools, which have been 
appearing in national magazines, this con 


ference assumed a high level of importance 
and I hope to be able to report some of 
its outcomes in these columns next month 

5 the State 


On June 22-25, at Teachers 


( ided on page 8 
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First with duo-seal Screwed Ends 


PACKLESS 
CONTROL VALVES 


Flared Ends 


GOOD CONTROL VALVES 
ARE IMPORTANT 

On many heating and air con- 

ditioning systems, valves out- 

number thermostats 11 to 3 times. 





Available in 
Various Types 
and Sizes 







DURABLE 
AIRTIGHT 
CONSTRUCTION r 














Rugged Cast Aluminum Top 


A) Durable Molded Diaphragm 
B) Bronze Bellows, Primary Seal 


C) “O” Ring, Secondary Seal 
D) Polished Stainless Steel 
Valve Stem 
Angle Union E) Characterized Throttling Nut 










More ACCURATE Control 
with Powers PACKLESS Valves 
Minimum valve stem friction. No packing nut 
or gland to be tightened, oiled or adjusted. 
No binding of valve stem as with conventional 
packing. Powers duo-seal construction 
assures better performance and— 

















Reverse Flow Double Union 









o Packing Maintenance. No Leakage 
of Water or Steam. No Loss of Vacuum. 


To insure getting a temperature control system with the best control valves made 
for convectors, unit air conditioners, unit ventilators, radiators, panel heating and 
cooling coils—specify or install POWERS pneumatic control. 


Established in 1891 ¢ THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY © SKOKIE, ILL. © Offices in Over 50 Cities 








a a 


ne 


with Sylvania’s amazing new 


SONO-LUME 


Fluorescent Fixtures 


Keep Your Classrooms 














... the Fixtures that control Sight and Sound! 


Enjoy clear, shadow-free light plus effi- 
cient sound control, too . . . all with Syl- 
vania’s new SONO-LUME Fixtures. 

The wings on each side of these attractive 
fluorescent fixtures are perforated and 
backed with sound-deadening glass-fiber 
batting. This traps unnecessary noise and 
holds it to comfortable levels. 

Save money, too! SONO-LUME will help 


*Sylvania Trademark 








Lip 
0°” "ts 


LIGHTING 
CONTRACTOR 
SYLVANIA. 4 


tks a 





Look for this emblem — 
your guide to a Quali- 
fied Lighting Contractor. 


YLVANIA. 


1740 Broadway, N.Y.19, N. Y. 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


reduce the high cost of separate lighting 
and sound-proofing installations. Fixtures 
quickly and economically installed in any 
class-rooms, offices, or work-rooms. 


Equipped with louvered or plastic shield- 
ing. When surface mounted on 6 foot cen- 
ters, these units will provide an adequate 
reduction in noise level, with high levels 
of comfortable lighting. For full details 
write to Dept. 4X-1107, Sylvania, today 








































































In Canada: Sylvania y (Canada) Ltd., 
University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


LIGHTING + RADIO - 





ELECTRONICS - 


TELEVISION 


College. in 









Albany, N. Y., the most in 


portant conference of the year on an 


idequate supply of competent teachers was 


held under the auspices of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. The theme of this 
conference was “Competent Teachers for 
America’s Schools — Lay-Professional A¢ 


tion Programs to Secure and Retain Quali 
fied Teachers.” The planning committee, of 
which I was a member, sought to induce a large 
number of board members, citizens, and repre 
sentatives of lay groups to attend this confer 
ence along with the professional people 
contribute their experiences and 
state boards associations, particularly in the 
Northeastern States, co operated to provide 
participants and action programs for this con 
ference, which I hope to report on later 

The National Council of Chief State 
Officers scheduled its annual meeting in New 
York City, June 22-26, at the same time as 
that of the Commission on Teacher Education 


and to 
ideas. The 


School 


in Albany. Unfortunately, I could not attend 
both, but hoped to have the N.S.B.A. repre 
sented at the N.C.C.S.S.O. meeting by one ot 


our officers or directors since it is of great 
importance that sound working relationships 
be established and maintained between state 
school boards associations and their respective 
state education departments, and between their 
organizations on the national level 

Finally, from June 27 through July 2, the 
summer meeting of the National Education 
Association was scheduled to be held in New 
York City, with general sessions and exhibits 
in the famous Madison Square Garden. | 
have been asked to represent the school boards 
on two of the panel discussions 


Convention Plans 


Stratton of Okla 
attending the Regional Stud) 
Daytona Beach, mentioned 
and this will enable him and the execu 
tive secretary to plan in greater detail for our 
1955 Convention which, you will recall, 
be held at the Jefferson Hotel, in St. Louis, 
February 24-26. With the convention in the 
Middle West instead of on the Ex 
that attendance will far 
any previous year. Each local should 
try to be represented by at least one member 
who can take back a report of ideas and sug 
gestions gleaned from the speeches and discus 
sions. Room reservations should be made as 
early as possible, either by your superintendent 
on blanks supplied to him by the American 
Association of School Administrators, or di 
rectly by your board on similar blanks stamped 
“School Board” which may be 
the office of your state school boards 
Please do not ask the N.S.B.A 
reservations for you. We do not have 
to handle such requests 


N.S.B.A. President J. G 
homa will be 
Conterence at 
above, 


is to 


ist Coast, we 


hope that of 


exe eed 
board 


secured from 
associa 


to make 
facilitic 


tlon 







Motion Picture Distribution 


During the first three months of promotion 
84 prints of the N.S.B.A.-Kellogg film School 
Board in Action were sold to centers in 40 
states. This is an excellent beginning sale for an 
educational film, but we are hopeful that it 
will continue to increase during coming months 
especially after reopen in the tall 
School Board in Action is the only film in 
existence on school board operation, has been 
enthusiastically approved by all 
seen it, and should be viewed by citizens and 
taxpayers as well as by board members, ad 
ministrators, teachers. Information can be 
secured by writing the National School Boards 
Association, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicavo 11 


ba | hools 


who have 
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CRANE PLUMBING...AND 
GOOD SCHOOL PLANNING 


Crane school plumbing fixtures go hand in hand with the new look and new efliciency of 








modern school buildings. Crane design is in key 
with the most up-to-date arrangements ... helps 
make the best use of available space. And because 
Crane products are made to withstand hard usage, 


the Crane fixtures you install today will still be 





there to serve future school generations. Insist- 





Less faucet repairs! Crane Dial-ese faucet controls last ’ ; 

longer— require less maintenance. That's because of the ence on Crane ts a part of good school planning. 
simple replaceable cartridge that contains all working 7 

parts. When necessary, old cartridge can be replaced 

by new one in seconds. 
















~ ae F 
~ . vat ‘ 
Pe Senda ended Po a 


Proper washroom planning reduces corridor traffic 





The time to solve the problem of corridor traffic is when reducing effects of more and smaller washrooms instead 
your new school building is in the planning stage. The of just a few large ones. And when discussing equipment 
place to solve it is on your architect's drawing board. for these rooms, let him know your preference for Crane, 


And nothing can contribute more to its solution than C RAN FE CO 
proper placement of toilet and washroom facilities. . 
: GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVI CHICAGO 5 
For example, ask your architect to explore the traffic- VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE © PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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IT’S IBM Electronic Time and Program Signaling Systems 


supervise indoor and outdoor clocks, classroom signals, 


corridor bells, outside gongs, and utilities electron- 
RIGHT FOR SCHOOLS ically—without special wiring. 


These modern time systems feature around-the-clock 
... for economy, flexibility, dependability self-regulation . . . as much as 12 hours when required. 


They synchronize indicating and signaling units—with- 
out special wiring. Their programming flexibility allows 
b for automatic control of utilities—lighting, heating, 


ventilating, water-flow—too. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS... 


add their extra preneuee TOWER CLOCKS... 
of safety to building an 
are presented ina 
occupants deliver em- oh plat pe ot de- ELECTRONIC UTILITIES 
phatic signalsondemand Signs to suit many CONTROL... 
architectural forms— saves time, effort, money by 
ee tnd modern or classical > eliminating need for manual 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS... They te in with your  supervisionin programming 
automatically connect class- automatic time system water flow—opening and closing 
rooms and office save ume ; provide a land ventilators—switching light cir- 
and steps for teachers, adminis- = mark of useful com cuits, heating and air condition. 
trators munity service ’ ing systems on and off. 


You're RIGHT on Time... with IBM ye 
conceal EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES + 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Branch offices located in principal cities throughout the U. S 


Write to IBM for the latest data on time systems and 
other IBM time equipment. 
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THEA SRO ia 


Regardless of the Season, Cooling is a “Must” for Classroom Comfort 





It's the human system that upsets school heat- sufficient quantities to reduce room tempera- 


ing systems! Every student's a stove radiating ture to comfort level. Equally important, 


over 200 BTU’s an hour. And there's the DRAFT|STOP never contradicts itself while 


additional heat from lights and solar effect, cooling. Its method of draft elimination re- 


too! That's why temperature continues to go quires no heat—precludes the possibility of 


up when the thermostat is turned down. heating and cooling simultaneously. 


That's why cooling is a “must” for classroom The danger of overheating is real. DRAFT| 


STOP'’s solution is realistic. For complete in- 
Herman Nelson’s approach to the problem formation, see 


comfort, regardless of the season. 


our catalog in Sweet's Archi- 
of overheating is both simple and logical. tectural File, or write Herman Nelson Unit 
DRAFT|STOP is provided with ample fan Ventilator Products, 
capacity to insure delivery of outdoor air in Company, Inc., 


American Air Filter 
Louisville 8, Kentucky. 





! 
‘ORAFT AS 


= | 


ills 


DRAFT|STOP maintains temperature at comfort level in the classrooms of West 
vale School, Anderson, Indiana. Superintendent of Schools: G. E€ Ebbertt; 


Architect: Miller & Henning; Engineers: Ammerman, Davis & 


atslitan” 


Stout, Inc 


Provides 

COOLING, HEATING, 
VENTILATION, ODOR CONTROL, 
DRAFT ELIMINATION 


All at minimum cost? 6 


UNIT VENTILATOW PRODUCTS 
American Air Filter Company, Ine 
SYSTEM OF 
CLASSROOM HEATING, VENTILATING AND COOLING 













SMARTLY-STYLED SCHOOL FURNITURE... 


4 













4 


valk atm 


B, 

















NO. 6629 PRINCIPAL'S DESK 





More and more, schools are turning to ASE for all their 
office and classroom furniture. They know that ASE 


equipment means lasting beauty . . . longer life 
-.. that ASE builds to the highest standards of ] 
quality. Here, truly, is beauty with a pur- / 


pose. Stylite tan finish to match your school- 
room furniture. Ask about the entire ASE 





Z| 4) line. You'll find school office furn- A 
| iture and lockers for every 

SINGLE-TIER purpose. 
LOCKERS 






NO. 6276 LIBRARY TABLE 





\) NO. 810 
* DOUBLE-TIER UTILITY CHAIR 
LOCKERS 
















ASE FILES ARE 
AVAILABLE IN 
3 COMPLETE 
PRICE RANGES 









NO. 3487 
STORAGE CABINET 






: a 


BOX AND MULTIPLE 
TIER LOCKERS 








NO. 830 EXECUTIVE'S CHAIR 
NO. 5401 FILE 








WRITE US TODAY FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION. 













| 1 A Sate ' 4 \ | 
4 l f J 
NO. 1023 NO. 540 Biveprint File No. 5201 File No. 3489 
Drafting Chair Wardrobe 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. iMlinois 











Secretary's Chair 
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Fenestra 


























Fenestra Intermediate Steel 
Awning Windows in Clem- 
son College Chemistry 
Building, Clemson, South 
Carolina. Architects: Hop- 
kins & Baker of Anderson, 
S. C. Contractor: Industrial 
Builders, Inc., Anderson, S.C. 





Fenestra* Intermediate Steel Windows 
are selected by architects and adminis- 
trators of many of the finest and best- 
looking schools in America. The 
reason is not appearance alone: be- 
cause of their quality construction, 
Fenestra Windows do an incompa- 
rable job. 

They provide more and better day- 
light. Fenestra Windows are engi- 
neered and precision built to be rigid 
and rugged without excess bulk. You 
get more glass area and clear-vision 
view per window opening. 

Y ou get better ventilation, too. Tilt-in 
vents bring in abundant fresh air, 
without drafts ... shed rain outside. 
Other vents project-out to form 
weather-protective canopies over their 
openings. 

Screening and cleaning are safely, 
economically done from the inside... 
no ladders or scaffolds .. . no ex- 
pensive labor. 

You save on maintenance. Steel- 
strong window members and sturdy 
hardware assure years of trouble-free 
service. And Fenestra Windows are 
available Super Hot-Dip Galvanized 

save thousands of dollars in 
painting costs every few years. 

Write for further information. Or 
call your Fenestra Representative 
(listed in the yellow pages of your 
phone book). Ask for our authorita- 
tive booklet on Better Classroom Day- 
lighting. Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany, Dept. AS-7, 2256 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. a 





Fenestra Intermediate Steel 
Awning and Projected Win- 





dows in Lower Merrion 
Schools, Ardmore, Pa. Note 
how the high bank of win- 











dows in the entrance wall 
lights the stairway. Archi- 
tects: Savery, Scheetz & 
Gilmour, Philadelphia. Con- 
tractor: Frank V. Warren, 
Philadelphia. 



















Fenestra Intermediate Steel 





Projected Windows in the 
Athletic Field House at 
Evanston High School, 








Evanston, Ill Architects 
Perkins & Will, Chicago 
Contractor: Peter Hamlin 
Construction Co., Chicago 




















Your need for windows that would give better school 

daylighting, protected ventilation and lower maintenance t NT —E R M e D i) AT is 

costs encovraged us to develop today's Fenestra Inter 

mediate Steel Windows ...a great advancement. Ss T = E L W | N D oO W S 
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pentane SCHOOLMASTER Medel - 183 accom 
date »dies seating 60 to 66 pupil » oF ich wheel 


base. Other models for bodies amin’ Goin Kays 54 pu 


You can't get 66 children into a 44-seat bus. So lic brakes are responsive and sure-stopping 
it will pay you to anticipate your future needs Wide-tread front axles provide stability and 


now, with the right size bus, built to stay on the short turn-around. Natural angle stee ring col- 
job for years 


umn and true steering geometry mean safe, 
That’s where INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTRR easy handling. Deep channel frames are extra- 

comes in. Choose from 6 chassis models, designed rugged. 

for bodies seating from 16 to 66 pupils. You can solve your bus-overcrowding prob- 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS are built for lem if you'll talk over future transportation 

keeps. Engines are extra powerful and depend- needs with your INTERNATIONAL Branch or 

able. Famous INTERNATIONAL Pres-stop hydrau- Dealer now. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


International Harvester Builds McCormick © Farm Equipment and FARMALL ® Tractors...Motor Trucks... Industrial Power.. Refrigerators and Freeze 


Better roads mean a better America 


Hi THLUULLIUELULL 


"Standard of the ighwars 
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You PAY no more, but- 


You Get 24% More Safe Traction 
Up To 47% More Tread Life! 


























FOR SCHOOL BUSES, IT’S THE FIRST ALL-NEW TIRE IN YEARS 
—the only tire of its type on the market today that’s so 
safe, so long-wearing—and at regular prices! Goodyear’s 
all-new TRACTION HI-MILER is literally loaded with 
what it takes — from new 3-T cord, new, super-tough 
rubber compounds, to the latest proved advancements 
in design and construction. Just a few of its many 
advantages are listed below. Compare them! 


\ 


NEW, WIDER, 5-RIB STOP- 












NEW DESIGN! Rib grooves 








scientifically shaped to end 
major cause of cracks are 
just one example of the 
many money savers in this 


NOTCH TREAD gives up to 
47" longer wear. Stop- 
Notches into 
sharp-edged teeth as they 


compress 


a 


TRACTION HI-MILER 


ae a 










all-new tire! 






meet road — provide 24% 


more nonskid traction. MEW DESIGN — NEW TREAD — WEW B0bY 


. _ e. . e 
Built with NEW, superstrong 
x NEW 3-T CORD BODY! Most 
@\\} he } durable Nylon or Rayon 3-T CORD 
a) Way 1. tire cord yet produced. 
Aes ||) Mr “4 Controls tire “growth,” is 


superbly resistant to heat, 
bruises, blowouts—safely 
takes many more recaps! 


GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE 


RAYON o. NYLON 








TIRES 


PLAY 


RIDE ON GOODYEAR THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


JSF 
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Farmdale Elementary School, Landisville, Pa. Architects: Coleman & Coleran. 


Glazier: Earl V. Schaffer. General Contractor: Rice & Weidman, Lancaster, Pa. 


put COOLITE THERE TO STOP HEAT AND GLARE 





Coolite Glass Installed In Center 


Sash Filters Harmful Qualities of When you build or remodel your school buildings, 


a . “4 take advantage of Mississippi's school daylighting 
Raw Sunlight knowledge which is supplemented by continuing re- 


search in a specially designed school room erected 
Coolite, Heat Absorbing and Glare Reducing Glass, on factory grounds. Mississippi has a school-tested 
installed in the two center lights of this school day- pattern for every requirement in line with your school 
‘ . building budget. Mississippi technicians recommend 
. . “a “a 
lighting wall keeps unwanted factors in “raw sunlight these outstanding patterns for schoo! use: Coolite for 
maximum comfort; Pentecor, for maximum light dis- 
delicately tinted natural illumination .. . helps protect tribution; Hylite, for maximum light transmission; Pol- 


, fat; 2 ished Misco Wire Glass, for maximum beauty with 
precious young eyes from dangerous fatigue, strain. protection. 


on the absent list . . . floods classroom with softened, 


Coolite helps keep classrooms cooler, too, since it ab- 
sorbs over half of solar heat, Classrooms are bright 
as all outdoors, seem larger, friendlier... and Coolite- 
controlled light helps students feel and see better. 














Write today for free booklet, 
“Better Daylighting For Schools.” 


MISSISSIPP il tine 


88 ANGELICA ST. /““ SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


) eo FULLERTON CALIF 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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PAT HUGHES 
‘Teacher 
Eastwood High School 
Syracuse 6, N. Y. 


Once in a 
visualize or 


while a teacher tries to 
structure the relationships 
as they exist, or might best exist, in the 
school system of which he is a part, 
and in the community of which the 
schools are a part. In so doing, it be 
fairly apparent that authority, 
and responsibilities are well de 
fined but face limitations as to direction 
Responsibility is quite apparent and real 
In one 


come 
duties, 


a-few, or 
one-to-many relationships. 

Any single individual’s responsibility 
to a group actually 
tain amount of responsibility of the 
group to that individual. There are 
many examples of this: a player to his 
team and vice versa, the two-way re 
sponsibility of pilot and crew, of teacher 
and class, of bus driver and passengers 
However, in the of lines of au- 
thority, the assumption of responsibility 
tends to become indistinct, if not 
existent, on the part of the 
the one or the few 


People 


to-one one-to even 


presupposes a cer- 


absence 


non 
many to 


become school board members 


because they feel a responsibility to 
the community. Seldom, if ever, is this 
awareness to duty reciprocated. It 
would hardly seem appropriate for an 
administrator to write a letter to the 
press relative to this situation, so it 


could be that the teacher wins the job 
by default. It would be best if such a 
letter had the approval of the school 
administration. Following is a letter to 
the press drafted by a teacher. The au- 
thor has been advised that the letter 
should be given wider circulation than 
would be possible in a local paper, and 
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THE AMERIC \\ 


School Board’ jour itu 


a. 1M Yul of School, -[3 


A Community’s Responsibility 
to Its Board of Education 


that it should be made available more 
widely in the United States. On the 
assumption that such a letter should 


best have the encouragement of ad 
ministration, an educational journal 
reaching administrators seems to be a 


more likely medium 
A COMMUNITY 
RESPONSIBILITY 
Su The desire to serve others is a 
characteristic of the human race. This 
desire becomes evident in various ways 
People reaching a point where their 
economic affairs are under control for 
the moment look for a way to serve 
others. Some become school board mem 
bers. The number of school board 
members in the United States exceeds 
350,000. This indicates that such a 
number has a desire to serve, a desire to 
improve, a desire to represent, a desire 
to look into the future, a desire to 
better their fellow men; they become 


school board members because they feel 
a responsibility to help the community 

Once in office, however, the com 
munity has shown a classic indifference 
to its own board with the possible ex 
ception of two stormy periods: (1) the 
period when big issues arise, or dilemmas 
are encountered, and (2) the 


period 
! 
preceding election, 


or appointment. 


The community votes and forgets 
remembers again during a period of 
stress, or decision, then forgets. But the 


notion persists that the community has 
certain responsibilities to its 
which do not end when the 


board 
is cast 


vote 


JULY 








or the 
the community 
body as a 


appointment made 
should 


“community 


First of all, 
think of this 
board of edu 


cation” rather than a “school board.’ 
The community should) see that its 
board can serve and act as a free agent 


on behalf of — the 
rather than as a 
particular 
individual board 


whole community 
representative of a 
instrumental in’ any 
member's election, or 
appointment. Dr. Jones’s” Rights of 
Board Members! might) well be 
munity responsibilities 


vroup 


com 


Policy Making 


The board should be recognized as 
a policy-making body whose function 
is to set up principles that guide action, 


a body that formulates policy, as well 
as makes decisions on the basis— of 
policy. A community should) recognize 
that a board member, like all educa 


tional personnel] Is capable ol improve 
ment through experience and in-service 
education, and may want help from the 
community in terms of the various and 
unique competencies needed and avail 


able, during his growth between orien 


tation in, and retirement from, the 
board 
It is the responsibility of the com 


munity to provide groups of lay people 
This expression is not to be confused 
with the term day group. A lay 
may be a club or organization, already 
in existence, or it may be a group or 
ganized to take one side in a contro- 
versy. Such a group does not weigh 
evidence carefully but permits an opin 
ion to become a cause. Any small Jay 
yroup with plenty of ability and drive 
can be articulate and vocal to the point 
where the impression is given that the 


group 


Howard Ko Jone AB ‘ Rights for i 
Board Member Universit Michigan School 
Eeducation Bulletin, XXIV 1952), 17 











whole community is represented. Such 
a lay group the 
basis of dissatisfaction These 
groups get results, too 

Better is a group of lay people to 
work with the board, recommending 
improvements in the school program and 
the school facilities on the basis of ob- 
jective, impartial The com 
munity should consider these recom- 
mendations as a verdict of a jury of 
peers. These lay people should be as 
sembled on the basis of the competency 
needed for a specific job to be done, an 
issue to be faced, a decision to be made, 
a chore that is the reason for forming 
this particular lay advisory council or 
committee. It is a lay extension of the 
board; it is a one-shot proposition. For 
the next issue, the next problem, the 
next project, a new council should be 
formed with the new competencies 
needed 


sometimes forms on 


alone 


resear¢ h 


Encouragement Necessary 


The community has a responsibility 
to its school superintendent through its 
school board. If the board and its lay 


advisory councils are backed whole- 
heartedly, issues will be met at the 
board level. They should not grind up 
through the whole system causing 
trouble on the way. They should be 
decided on board policy, letting the 


superintendent emeryve trom issues and 
dilemmas without battle scars 
or an overcautious attitude. The super- 
intendent should be left free to perform 
his own duties unhampered, strong, un 
assailed. for the best 


enemies, 


board cannot be 


better than its superintendent. What is 
the best board? 

With a community board of educa 
tion, the question is not, ““How were 
the members elected?” Nor is it even 


“Who were the members elected?” 
The question is, “Now that we have a 
board, how can we let it know we are 
behind it in its one over-all reason for 
existing, Le to provide the best pos- 


sible education for the child? The 
board needs encouragement in this. It 
does not need prodding 

Prodding, whether it be from the 


people for more and better school build 
ings, or from the teachers for more 
salary, or from taxpayer units for lower 
costs, leads to ad hoc solutions and de- 


cisions on the basis of expediency, with 
all their concomitant irritations, frie 
tions, and mistakes. All these tend to 


defeat and make more difficult, if not 
impossible, careful, deliberate specula 
tion and action by the board in the 
formulation of basic philosophy relative 
to salaries, buildings, etc., in the arrival 
at policy in the face of and 
changes engendered in the local, state, 
and national society and culture. Prod 
ding defeats objective decisions on the 
part of the board, prevents the antici 


issues 









pation of, the planning and provision 
for, problems growing out of change; it 
fosters hasty demands and interim com- 
pliances; it negates the spirit and the 
findings, and the objectives based on 
these findings, of local educational re 
search and study. Long-range and short- 
range objectives may be based on needs 
uncovered and identified in this re- 
search and study. Yielding to immedi 
ate pressures and imperative demands 
in a part of a whole system can inter 
fere with planning for the whole; long 
range resolution of tabled 
or stalled. 

It is in the American tradition that 
the impetus for educational improve- 
ment has always originated at the local 
level, that education, though a state 
function, is a local responsibility, and 
by local is meant the local community 
But how can the local community as- 
sume this responsibility to its board 
of education? How can it make its en- 
couraging attitude known to its board? 

Community members can write to the 
board as a whole; they can express 
orally their opinions, their desires, and 
their constructive criticisms. They can 
write letters to their newspapers. They 
can support usefully instead of merel: 
finding fault. The community as a whol” 
can applaud and emphasize the good 
its board is doing. Faultfinding like bad 
news travels faster than praise or goo:! 
news. Word of mouth communicatio. 
inspired by a concern for today’s youth 
and tomorrow’s adulthood, can spread 
news of the Members 
of the board of education will diffe: 
among themselves at times, but thei: 
decisions must be made as a _ whole 
board. The community must be inter 
ested and should express its interest; it 
should remember that in the long run 
and almost without exception, school 
boards have evidenced common 
and wisdom 


issues is 


good schools 


sens? 


Better Publicity Needed 


The newspapers should print more 
than the commonplace local news con 
cerning education. They should carry 
brief educational articles that will help 
the community interpret day to day 
educational happenings. Educational 
news does not have to be sensational 
Spectacular facts should be reported as 
such, not so they give the impression 
that they are the norm of judging 
schools and school people. Disputes 
and differences at levels below the board 
can be decided on the basis of policy 
when they reach the board. if the board 
is free and takes the time to make sound 
policy. If the community can interpret 
local news items and come to see a 
localized issue as typical of issues faced 
by many communities, a state, or a na- 
tion, its approach to its community 
board of education will be altered 





The community members can arrange 
for speeches at clubs and organizations 
of every type, by informed educators 
who are competent in the interpretation 
of principles and policies, in the explana- 
tion of issues and dilemmas. Proceedings 
at school board institutes can be brought 
to the community through the press 
the radio, and the television, so that 
public understanding, acceptance, and 
encouragement grow apace. 

In closing, it must be remembered 
that a board of education is charged 
with maintaining an effective program 
of public education, and if it is to be 
successful, it must be accepted, sup- 
ported, encouraged. and understood for 
what it isa lay extension, and focal 
point, of community responsibility. The 
measure of its success will be success 
of its pupils, teachers, principals, super- 
intendent as effective members of their 
own community and soc iety. 


SUPERINTENDENCY 
STANDARDS 


Dr. Finis E. Engleman, Commissioner of 
Education for the State of Connecticut, calls 
attention in a bulletin of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education, to the necessity of 
school board co-operation in the professional 
improvement of the superintendency. He 
writes: 

“In addition to teacher certification regula- 
tions, another fruitful area for the promotion 
of high standards of teaching skill lies in the 
encouragement of effective administration at 
the local level. First of all, state departments 
of education should play a large part in 
identifying the competencies and in developing 
more adequate preparation standards for the 
school administrators. One of the most signifi 
cant movements in American education today 
is the growing awareness of the signal role 
of the superintendent of schools and of the 
need for his having a well-rounded training 
and broad experience 

“In attempting to raise the standards for 
superintendents state departments of education 
have an in-service education job to do with 
boards of education, so that they, too, will be 
appreciative of the preparation needed by their 
superintendents of schools. When standards 
for the administrator are adequate and boards 
of education recognize more fully their re 
sponsibilities for in-service growth of pet 


sonnel, teacher-education standards will be 
raised, and markedly 
“So long as individuals with little or no 


professional preparation for leadership are 
elected to the superintendency by boards of 
education, teacher-education standards have 
little chance of rapid improvement. Certifica- 
tion agencies in many states have been weak 
at setting adequate standards for administra 
tors. The pressures are against it. Recent de 
velopments throughout the nation, however 
are encouraging. The superintendents, through 
their own professional organizations and with 
the assistance of state departments of educa 
tion are taking vigorous steps to raise the 
requirements for those who enter their ranks.” 
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In Twenty Years — 


Who Made That Grade In Science? 





KE. R. HARRINGTON 


For the Albuquerque Public Schools 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Director of Secondary Education 


In 1948 the 
\ grades which 


years in his science classes 


Writer made a study o1 the 


students had earned in 19 
it the Albuquer- 


que High School The study howed some 
startling things he children of the farm- 


ers and machinists outranked the children 


of the physicians and lawyers; the children 


of saloon proprietors looked better than 
the children of the n 


sharks 


tage than did 
I 


inistet ind the loan 
children showed to greater ad 
the chi ol the 


bank president. ‘I results of thi 
appeared in the August 


SCHOO! 


i¢ tudy 
of the 


writer 


1949, issue 
BoarD JOURNAI 1 the 
received many letter ibout it. | 
the letters made inquiries as to nat wa 
known about the rest of the class grades 
the B’s, the C the D’s, and the F’s. At 
that time the writer did not know. During 
the past winter he comple ted a study t iking 
in all the grades and he is re present 
his findings 

One often hears the 


statement that in- 


telligence an bility 
likely 
families in the higher economi 


that 


chool are 


more 
to be found among the children from 
levels. It 
professional 
men and women go farther and do better in 
school than do the children of laborers and 
tradesmen likely to hear this idea 
21d inced guardedly by 


is assumed children of 


Q)ne 1s 


the upper-crust so 


ciety, and one will often hear it advanced 


regretfully by ind tradesmen. The 
chool 
school building down 
off the hill on the “other side of the 
tracks Can the people over there really 
profit trom 


laborers 
idea when the 


ibout to build a new 


ippear board 1S 


in education If 'y must be 
given new schools and bette opportunities 


I 
what kind of opportunities 


Should they 


subjects a dent 


be offered 
their “‘station 
cultural 
ip on the hill 
tracks 


bluntly, but the 


von ition il 
or should they be 


ubjects taught 


given the 
in the new schools 
on the “right 

this is 


ide of the 
putting it too 


superintendents, and the 


Perhaps 


boards of education in industrial towns, will 


recognize some of the implications. Let u 


see what the complete study 


Albuquerque 

presents in the way of answers 

A Representative Community 
The writer has been head of the 
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Department in the Albuquerque 
from 19 to the present 
1 


During his tenure the town has 


High 
school time 
init reased 
in size from 2 ) to more than 100,00( 
Between 1930 and 1950, 


tudy 


the time of this 
the high school was the only publi 
We got stu 


and social 


secondary school in the area 


dents from all economi levels 
The vears ot the 
of the 


years, and every gradation of the cycle o 


tudy include the period 


nation’s great depression, its wat 


boom ind bust so. characteristic ol 


American times The city’s activities are 
The Rio Grande Valley in 


vhich the city lies is a 


diversified ones 


farming country 


though most of the nearby farms have be 


come city subdivisions and housing are 


The city contain number of government 


establishments, a large atomic energy in 


stallation, a large railroad shop, some 
small manufacturing plants, and a number 
of hospitals for people with pulmonary dis 
orders. In recent years the city has be 
center. It 

New Mexico 


educational institution 


something of a tourist 


the site 


come 
of the University of 


the state's largest 


It appears that Albuquerque is not too far 


from being a representative American com 


munity, and the years 1930 to 1950 cer 


tainly represent a fair cro ection of 


recent times 


This study covers 20 years and 7084 stu 


dents enrolled in physics, chemistry 


geol 


ogy, physical geography, meteorology, and 


iir navigation. Some of the took 


they 


students 
the courses from the writer because 
were interested in work 

took the work because it was known that 
the teacher was not 


clentitie ome 
renowned for his de 
ire to cause iny people iS pos ible 
(Thirty-two of the 7084 did fail 

‘ntered the courses just for the 
did not look 
elect rather i i 


the city 


to tail 
some 
credits The 
students 


writer upon the 
group 


general 1-0 e-mill for 


Phe Method of the Study 


lo make a « parison of the 
he idopted 1 grade point ar 
A grade of A was valued at 
C as a1, D was 
d F and Drop were O grade point and 


though the 


tudents 
} 


e’Tage 


system 
} points, B as a 
listed as O grade point 
in 
10 credit in the course 


tudent S 


the study. As an example let 


children whose parents were 


sdlesmen 


16 grades of A valued 
3 points each 
21 grades of B 
2 points each 
29 grades of C 
1 point each 
18 grades of D valued 
0 points each 
1 grade of F valued at 
0 points each 
5 cases were dropped from 
the rolls 


48 points 
valued 

42 points 
valued 

29 points 


0 points 
0 points 


0 points 


90 cases with total 
grade points of. .119 
The grade point average for life 
90 
—_ == 1.32 
119 
In the following table the writer presents 
least his top-rank find- 
trade or professional 


insurance men 


his findings, or at 
ings tor ill 


embracing more than ten pupils. These are 


groups, 


irranged in descending rank of grade points 


received by the children 


Grade Point 
Averages 


Classifications 


Pawnbrokers and secondhand 
store proprietors 

Self-supporting students 

Government executives 

Office clerks 

Power shovel operators 

Railroad station and freight agents 

Professors and school teachers 

Health seekers 

Stationary engineers 

Loan sharks 

Automobile mechanics 

Artists 

Professional engineers 

Saloon proprietors 

Oil well drillers 

Pool hall proprietors 

Tourist court operators 

Pharmacists 

Bus drivers 

Dentists 

Lawyers 

Ministers of the gospel 

Physicians 

Electricians 

Railroad brakemen 

Professional army-navy-marines 

Band officials 

Real estate salesmen 

Secretaries 

Bakers 

Jewelers 

Locomotive engineers 

Traveling salesmen 

Small manufacturer 

Photographer 











Railway conductor 41 
Printer 41 
sarber 39 


Truck drivers 

Store clerks and cashiers 
Railroad clerks 

Life insurance salesmen 
Advertising managers; sales 


— ee 
~ 
© 


managers 3.ge 
Accountants (C.P.A.) 1.30 
Bookkeepers 1.30 
Policemen 1.29 
Farmers 1.27 
Wholesaler 1.26 
Sutcher 1.26 
Hardware store proprietor 1.25 
Author and editor 1.24 
Restaurant proprietor 1.24 
Stenographer 1.23 
Nurse 3.22 
Post office workers and mail clerks 1.20 
Government clerks 1.18 
Railroad firemen 1.16 
Clothing store proprietor me 

Phe table continues in this fashion to 
include children of grocers at 1.11: filling 
tation Operator it 1.09 contractor at 
1.07; politicians Cincluding a governor, a 
enator, and two representative in Con- 


gress) with 1.02, and so on down to bar 
tenders at 0.62 


Some Inferences 


And what can the writer infer from this 
tudy To begin with, the study includes 
more cases than did the much advertised 
report of Dr. Kinsey. The writer will draw 
no extravagant inferences from it, but he 
flatly states that the idea that the intelli 
gence and talent of children is concentrated 
in the professions is a pure myth. He does 
not say that the mechanic’s child is supe 
rior to that of the physician or lawyer 
even thought this study might give that 
clear intimation. Neither does | 


as is sometimes done, that physicians or 


e assume 


lawyer ire superior in intelligence to 
barbers, truck drivers, farmers, policemen 
or tenographer The study just doesn't 
bear out such assumptions. The writer does 
not infer that superior intelligence i 
found among saloon proprietors as com 
pared to ministers of the gospel; neither 
can he admit that mail clerks are any less 
endowed with intelligence than college pro- 
fessors, Certainly, the writer figures that 
intelligence, like gold, is “where you find 
it.” 

When large groups are considered, the 
professional group outranks the agricultural 
group or the skilled trades group. This is 
due especially to the showing made by 
the children of the school teachers who 
scored far higher than the children of the 
minister physicians, and lawyers. Our 
government executives appeared to be a 
capable lot, scoring far higher than the 
big, elected politicians. The expression 
“dumb cop!” appears to come from re 
sentment rather than from fact. It would 
seem that one would have a better chance 
to outwit the bank executive than the loan 
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hark, and one certainly would do well to 
‘ ' l 

forget about be he pawnbroker in a 

trade 


Successful Men and Women 


But, seriously, these 7084 students are 
not just case to the author they are 
real people ind he has followed their work 
ifter they left hool. A butcher's boy 
head up the medical division of one of the 
greatest laboratories ot the world. A saloon 
keeper s bov 1s enjoying a nice practice as 
t physician while his brother who is a 
doctor Oo! cence 1S in up ind COmIng 
nuclear phy icist. A clerk on has gained 
t Ph.D. in phy rT is a research worker for 


t great electrical company and holds as 
many patents as did Thomas Edison at his 
wwe. The barber's boy, in spite of parental 
opposition, has become a fine research 
mathematician. The son of a town “drunk 
is now the vice-president of one of our 
large automobile manufacturing companies. 
\ girl, taken from her dissolute parents by 
the courts, has become a nurse, while an 
other girl, scarcely more fortunate in in 
heritance, is now a professional meteorol 
ogist and can support her husband in style 
\ nurse’s son is the editor of a newspaper 
ind the pawnbroker’s boy left the security 
of a full colonel’s commission in the army 
to become a physician, while another pawn 
broker’s son is a topflight career diplomat 
\ brakeman’s son and a bus driver’s son 
are physicians with good practices and the 
housemaid’s son has done so well at his 
law business that now he practices only 
before the highest courts of the land. A 
eamstress’ son was a major in the air 
force and is now a protessor in a large 
engineering college 

The writer mentions these people to 
point out the undeniable fact that you do 
not have to have a professional family 
background to be able to do big things 
here can be no “right” or “wrong” sides 
of the tracks as far as education is con 
cerned, One finds talent in as great abun- 
dance one place as another. But scholastic 
attainment and scholastic ability are two 
different things. Often the capable children 
of poor parents have no possibility of going 
on to an education geared to their capacity 
Four years ago the writer had two of the 
most capable students he had ever seen. 
These boys did not try for any scholarship 
in the nation because there was not a 
single such scholarship that they could 
have afforded te win! The scholarships 
that are offered only give a person a down 
payment on something he cannot afford 
If a high school boy shows extraordinary 
ability at football or basketball, he is 
sought out by colleges and offered a living 
wage to “continue his education.’ Not so 
the boy who is well endowed with ability in 
physics or mathematics. But in the end 
it is this mathematician or physicist or 
chemist or biologist who will save the 
nation 


More Scientists 


On May 8, 1954, Dr. Lee DuBridge 
president of the California Institute of 
Technology stated that the Russians are 
training twice as Many young scientists as 
is the United States. He stated that it is 
vital that the United States encourage the 
education of more scientists in order to stay 
in existence as a powerful nation. Some 
nations lar poorer than ours so subsidize 
the education of scientists 

At this writing my science students are 
not especially interested in scholarships. 
What value is a $500 scholarship (and that 
is a big one) if it takes you across the 
nation and puts you into a school where 
the tuition is more than your scholarship 
Those boys and girls will stay at home to 
work or go to school and take some 
course which offers them a quick way to 
start making a living. The writer figures 
that this is very poor economy lor a nation 
which has the greatest resource in the 
world and which is being called on to de 
fend them. 

One great football school was accused 
by another school in its Conference of pay- 
ing stellar football players $10,000 a year. 
Even if that was a 300 per cent prevarica- 
tion, the amount paid still was a living 
wage. The same great football univer 


offered top scholarships of $200 in science 
and academic subjects. Where is our sense 
of values anyhow? There was once a time 
when the Roman State was supreme be 
cause it could go out into the fields and 
get a Cincinnatus to lead the armies to 
victory. Then Rome subsidized the gladia- 
torial combats and neglected her plowmen 
and went down the easy road to ruin. That 
could happen to us unless we wake up to 
the waste of human resources caused by 
our stupidity 

During the next ten years the sparsely 
populated state of New Mexico will be 
drawn upon for one hundred million dollars 
as our part of the debt for the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe. We shall pay this staggering 
sum because it will be unsafe to do any- 
thing else. During the same years our insti- 
tutions of higher learning will be able to 
otter scholarships totaling less than one 
tenth of 1 per cent of this amount. It is a 
case of billions for defense abroad and 
pennies for preparation at home. The 
atomic age is here and its ugly teeth are 
showing plainly enough. We shall need 
every one of our bright young men and 
women educated to their capacity. Without 
this, the writer believes we are lost. The 
worker with the test tube, the microscoy 
or the cyclotron will never have the appeal 


that goes to the open field runner, the 60- 
foot shot putter, or the young man who 
runs the four-minute mile, but those young 
scientists will be the men who will make 
our nation a respected one and keep it free 
The time is short and we had better look 
down the road we are traveling before it is 
too late 
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Can We Improve — 





ROBERT M. KUBIK 


At last communication has acquired a 
human connotation and is being applied 
in educational administration at its 
most advanced “growing edge.” This 
concept has had only slight affect on 
school structure and function thus far. 
During the years immediately ahead 
the idea will spread and leaven the 
whole administrative system of the 
schools. 

Something of the theory of communi- 
cation first resulted from studies of 
rumor and scapegoating. These happen 
in human relations when the communi- 
cation system of a group of people is 
out of order, be it a nation at war, or a 
school faculty under extreme pressure. 
Large business organizations have been 
the first to see the practical application 
of this body of material which the social 
psychologists, anthropologists, and so- 
ciologists have collected. Such men as 
Festinger, French, Gardner, Roethlis- 
berger, Worthy, and others have been 
outstanding among the social scientists 
for their studies of business organiza- 
tions which have improved human rela- 
tions and work-satisfaction. 

The schools were among the first to 
foster the belief that the feelings of 
people are important. It is unfortunate 
that school administrators, who have 
copied so many ideas from business 
research in the past, even their mech- 


anistic ideas of efficiency, should have 
been outdistanced in foresight when 
some concept comes along which is 





Better Telephone Messages 
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Superintendent—Statt Communications 


more in keeping with the philosophy 
of the American public school. 

Experience seems to indicate that cer- 
tain characteristic features of organiza- 
tion must be present if persons are to be 
free to communicate within the struc- 
ture. The lessons of industrial research 
could be valuable for all persons con- 
nected with the school, especially boards 
of education and superintendents. 

1. ‘The size of the organization, par- 
ticularly the operating unit, limits the 
amount of communication that takes 
place. In large city systems with thou- 
sands of teachers, size is probably the 
most important factor influencing at- 





More Effective Meetings 


titude and morale. Because of distance 
there is less mutual understanding of 
administrative and teacher problems. In 
many large high schools, with seventy or 
more teachers, face-to-face contacts be- 
tween the principal and the members 
of the faculty are limited. As a result, 
the superintendent, being far removed 
from the focal point, frequently receives 
a garbled version of a problem, and 
his decision may be wide of the mark 
of the real issue. 

2. ‘The number of levels in the or- 
ganization limits communication. Re- 
search shows that a reduction in the 
number of supervisory levels tends to 
improve the transfer of information by 
eliminating some way-stations which dis 
tort and inhibit communication. Big 
companies such as Sears Roebuck with 
110,000 employees in the retail division 






























Good Letters Help 


alone have reduced their number of con- 
trol levels to four between the president 
of the company and the sales people on 
the floor. 

3. The shape of the organizational 
structure affects communication. It 
has been observed that the “broad” or 
“flat” type of organizational structure 
provides better communication than the 
more “vertical” or “tall” one in which 
there are many levels or layers of super- 
vision between top and bottom. A 
“broad” structure allows for more shar- 
ing of responsibility and for decisions 
at the point of operation. Some school 
districts have such a structure on paper, 
having done away with formal super- 
visors. This fact is defeated in prac- 
tice, however, to the extent that the 
superintendent’s office requires unreal- 
istic teacher ratings and consultants are 
forced upon teachers by principals so 
that the permissiveness intended in the 
structure is lost. 

4. ‘The status roles of persons affect 


communication. Assigning persons to 


Interesting Bulletins 


superior and subordinate roles inhibits 
the free flow of information, ideas. sug 
vestion and questions. Somehow an 
atmosphere of approval” for communi 
cation must be created to such a degree 
that teachers will mutually accept crit- 
icism, welcome suggestions, and admit 
problems. Superiors will have to meet 
these ituation without trading on 
their formal positions of authority and 
respon ibility 

Principals often are not willing to 
listen to teachers explain what they see 
as problems and difficulties. Lessons 
from industry show that where foremen 
would not listen to workers the same 
poor morale and defeatist attitude was 


- 





Constructive School Visits 


produced that exists among school facul 
ties. If the superior is willing, however, 
to listen to his subordinates in a modi- 
fied technique similar to nondirective 
counseling (as suggested by Carl 
Rogers) there will be an interchange 
of ideas. Adjustments can be made and 
the morale of the organization will be 
improved. More administrators in our 
schools could practice taking into ac- 
count other persons’ points of view as 
the first step in obtaining those per- 
sons’ co-operation. Administrators must 
be taught to listen, in addition to being 
logical and clear 

5. Overspecialization limits com- 
munication, particularly at the execu- 
tive level. The way to improve com 
munication in this area is to have policy 
recognizing the definite advantage of 
the flexible, versatile “general practi- 
tioner” in school administration in con- 
trast to the narrower and less adaptive 
spec ialist 

6. Decentralization and autonomy 
improve communication. The driver 
type of principal or superintendent who 
functions through maintaining constant 
pressure cannot operate effectively in 
a decentralized organization. The es- 
sence of decentralization is an attitude 
of mind, a willingness on the part of 
those at higher levels of authority to 
permit their subordinates an adequately 
broad range of discretion 

7. Undue reliance on the written 
word limits communication. In most 
schools the superintendent relies to a 
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large extent on his monthly bulletin to 
keep teachers informed. Also he counts 
on the bulletin board as posted by his 
principals to keep the teachers aware 
of change in policy or events of immedi 
ate importance to them. The fact that 
teachers in some school systems have 
suggested a general meeting once or 
twice a year with the superintendent to 
ask questions regarding school affairs 
indicates such a need. For many teach 
ers the mimeograph or printing press is 
no substitute for individua! and group 
contacts with the superintendent. 

8. Upward communication is neces- 
sary. Getting information and ideas to 
go up in the school organization from 
the teachers is more difficult than down- 
ward communication from the superin- 
tendent. Getting teacher reactions are 
valuable at all times but especially vital 
when changes are being introduced. 
in small systems teachers are sometimes 
isolated from their principals as far as 
their thoughts and feelings are con- 
cerned. Attitude surveys and having 
teachers take part in decision making 
at the school building and system level 
promotes this kind of informational flow. 

9. Cross communication is neces- 
sary. In all schools there are persons 
extraordinarily skilled in securing co- 
operative effort. Some teachers perform 
such an “administrative” function, the 
importance of which is too little rec- 
ognized. They seem to have the time to 
listen to the problems and difficulties of 
others. They do not pose as “experts.” 
Such “administrators” may sometimes 
appear to be lacking in ambition; how- 
ever, they understand the importance of 
achieving group solidarity —- the impor- 
tance of “getting along,” rather than 
“getting ahead.” 

The criteria here suggested have been 
found necessary for good communication 
in business personnel relations. They can 
be used to measure the effectiveness of 
communication in a local school system, 
as well. Administrators who are attentive 
to organization beyond form — to rela- 
tions and co-operation — tend to pro- 
mote successful communication between 
themselves and teachers 





Less of This Please 


NATCHEZ CORRECTS 
READING 


During the past five year the teachers and 
administrative officers of the Natchez, Miss 
public schools have devoted themselves to ad- 


vanced professional study for the double pur- 


pose of advancing themselves personally and 
of improving the instructional services of the 
entire school system. The faculty study courses 
have been conducted under instructors from 


the Education Department of the Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, and have taken 
up special phases of education in the high 
chools and grades. As an outcome of each 
year’s work some portions of the curriculum 
of the Natchez schools have been rewritten by 
committees headed up by Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools E. T. James 

During the second semester of the 1953~—54 
school year, the elementary principals and 
Superintendent D. G. McLaurin co-operated in 
planning and initiating an intensive program 
of work for the improvement of reading. Fol- 
lowing the year of study in which a large 
number of primary and elementary teachers 
participated, steps were taken to discover slow 
readers and children with noticeable reading 
deficiencies. In September, 1954, special reading 
groups made up of these children were formed 
and 106 children enrolled in grades one to 
eight were given daily special instruction. Five 
teachers who had taken special work during 
the summer in preparation for this specialized 
teaching, have conducted the individual and 
group teaching. 

The Natchez studies of reading achievement 
have showed that the community is not differ- 
ent from other cities where researches in the 
field of reading revealed that 20 per cent of 
the children in the grades were in need of some 
type of corrective reading work. This does not 
mean that the teachers or the teaching methods 
are wrong. Many elements are directly or in- 
directly connected with the ability to read, all 
or some of which may be the cause of the 
disability. Some of the causes are differences in 
the native ability of the children. Some young- 
sters have had various hampering backgrounds 
and experiences before they entered school and 
reached the learning stage 

In Natchez, the corrective teaching is not so 
different from good classroom teaching. It is 
based on the specific needs of each child and 
work on these needs is of the intensive kind 
\ child is told his level of reading and his 
need is explained He is encouraged to compete 
with himself in improving his vocabulary and 
speed, and to overcome any other difficulty 
encountered. As he improves his reading abil 
itv, the child is less restless and becomes more 
interested in his other school work. Results 
are fast in some cases, but in the upper grades 
children who have reading troubles are more 
difficult to aid because the bad habits have 
become more fixed and a longer period a 
well as more intensive correctives are needed 

Corrective reading is a challenge to those 
teachers who work with this important 
terial, the children themselves, and it is ver 
rewarding when the results of the reading 
show that the child is catching on. Corrective 
reading pays dividends in salvaging a child 
from his reading dilemma, in giving him con- 
fidence and an interest in improving his schoo} 
work, and in changing his attitude toward 
ittendance 
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Suggestions for Reducing — 





The Strain on Our School Administrators 


O. W. DAVISON 


Regional Representative, Citizenship Education Project 


Norman, Okla. 


We are reminded almost daily of the 
strain modern life is placing upon the 
“tired businessman.” An article in a 
popular weekly reported that 80 per 
cent of 2000 businessmen examined in 
Philadelphia were suffering from heart 
attacks, high blood pressure, or ulcers of 
the stomach brought on by “overwork, 
worry, tension, and emotional stress.” 

What would a comparable study show 
if 2000 tired school administrators were 
given similar medical checkups? More 
than a few chief school executives have 
died recently from heart attacks. A 
number have been forced to retire early 
or have quit the profession for less 
strenuous work. As one school superin- 
tendent put it, “I was tired of con- 
stantly being torn and ripped apart by 
the demanding public.” 

The increased birth rate and conse- 
quent rapid influx of pupils has added 
many headaches to our overworked 
school administrators. Not only must 
funds be raised for more buildings, but 
once secured, constant supervision is re- 
quired while the buildings are going up. 

“When I go to bed I am unable to 
sleep because I keep thinking of all the 
things I should have done during the 
day,” a schoolman commented. “T just 
cannot seem to catch up any more.” 


Under Heavy Strain 


At a recent conference of school ad- 
ministrators several groups complained, 
“We have too few assistants and not 
enough secretarial help for all 
increased duties.” 

“No man can do two jobs,” a former 
Oklahoma City school superintendent 
said. “The physical strain of developing 
a good educational program and at the 
same time having to struggle constantly 
for adequate financial support is too 
much for any one man.” Two years 
later, following a heart attack, this 
superintendent died at the age of 52 
Newspaper articles recalled the terrific 
strain he was under as he led the fight 
in Oklahoma City for increased school 
appropriations. 


our 
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Another group complained, ‘We are 
subjected to too many pressures,” and 
listed the following which gave them 
most trouble: pressure to secure ade- 
quate funds, especially for school hous- 
ing; pressure demanding so much of 
their time (to speak or act as modera- 
tor, to raise money, write articles, settle 
disputes) ; pressure to change textbooks; 
to lower taxes, and to cut out frills 
Next in line were pressures from groups 
urging or protesting against such activ- 
ities as dancing in the schools. 

But there were others: pressure to 
discharge certain employees, and pres- 
sure from others refused employment: 
pressure from parents desiring college 
preparatory courses for their children 
and opposing groups demanding more 
vocational training in the secondary 
schools. 

“Pressures are problems with the heat 
turned on,” someone said at the 1953 
A.A.S.A. convention in Atlantic City. 
Community leadership, responsibilities 
to the public, and fund drives in the 
schools were pressures reported most 
common at this meeting. 

Moreover, school administrators are 
supposed to be models of home life 
The slightest criticism of a superintend 
ent’s home life could mean dismissal 
Yet school leaders are able to spend 
precious few evenings at home with 
their families. For example, a school 
superintendent recently took a position 
as traveling salesman for a publishing 
company so he could have more time 
with his family! He said, “I now have 
nearly every week end at home and 
quite often IT also get to be home two 
or three nights during the week.” He 
added that he could relax when at home 


The Endless Meetings 
“While I was superintendent,” he 
continued, “every night I had to go 
somewhere —to civic meetings, band 
concerts, school plays, P.T.A. meetings 
ball games, teachers’ meetings — all 
very worth while and ordinarily en 
jovable 


“But at P-T.A. or civic group meet- 
ings I usually had to make the principal 
address, give a committee report, or act 
as consultant. The patrons held me 
personally responsible for disciplinary 
troubles at school functions, regardless 
of how many principals, coaches, and 
teachers were on duty. 

“Now I attend many of these school 
affairs and really enjoy them, but I go 
voluntarily; I deeply am interested in 
the schools. The fact is the public 
expects too much of its schoolmen.”’ 

“People in this town insist that I be 
a leader,” another superintendent in one 
of our smaller cities declared. ‘This 
means that I must not only attempt to 
solve all the problems of our school 
system, but I must take charge of the 
Chamber of Commerce finance drive 
each year, help raise money for my 
church, for my service club, and take 
the lead in fund drives for the March 
of Dimes, the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, the Red and similar 
organizations. I also serve on the Boy 
Scout Council and on_ innumerable 
other worth-while boards. My services 
are taken for granted.” His experience 
is typical. 

Another problem is that of maintain- 
ing proper relations with the school 
board. A number of schoolmen have 
told me that their worst moments are 
preparing for and attending board meet- 
ings. If anything can give an adminis- 
trator ulcers, it is long-drawn-out 
haggling over trivial things. The group 
dynamicists call such hagglers “block- 
ers” to group progress who are trying 
to achieve status through “ego-involve- 
ment.” There are several possible causes 
behind this: (1) the blocker may have 
an inferiority complex: (2) he rejects 
the problem under consideration because 
he does not understand it; or (3) it is 
a sign of his resentment against the 
administration or the other board mem- 
bers for not taking time to explain the 
problem fully enough for him to com- 
pletely understand it 


Cross, 


Critical Board Member 


Regardless of the causes, a dictatorial 
board member can certainly wreck an 
administrator’s peace of mind. Said one 
such man, “I have come out of a long, 
nerve-racking board worn 
and spent I did not recover for three 
davs. Why is it that a person 


meeting so 


who is 


23 





always outwardly polite and friendly 
becomes so narrow and critical when 
he gets a little authority? 

I usually answer that, if the valves 
are kept open, there will be no explo- 
sion. Frequently the member who insists 
upon being shown performs a valuable 
service. He will bring out questions on 
proposed undertakings that might come 
up later under seriously adverse cir- 
cumstances. However, there is a distinc- 
tion between constructive, lively discus 
sion and petty, obstructionist tactics. 

Apparently getting along with others 
is a universal problem. A recent study 
by the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration in New England 
revealed that school superintendents 
listed relationships with people as their 
major problem; and relationships with 
board members presented one of the 
largest listings of problem situations! 
These included “political interference in 
the operation of schools,” such as “pres- 
sures in relation to staff appointments, 
personal opposition from individual 
board members . . . invasion of the 
superintendents’ executive work by the 
board, and ‘unreasonable’ expectations 
on the part of the board.” One super- 
intendent from a small school system 
reported that he was expected to be 
an expert on everything, including 
building construction, and that the 
board held him responsible for any con 
tractor’s errors.’ 


Defense of Policies 


In too many localities, once the board 
of education and the school administra- 
tor have set up a board policy, the ad- 
ministrator is left on his own. He has to 
execute policies, defend them and justify 
them in the community. The board fails 
to defend either the policies or the 
administrator. As a result, the adminis- 
trator soon finds himself looking for 
another job, and the school system 
suffers irreparable damage because of 
the dissension, the unrest, and retarda- 
tion of existing plans set up under the 
resigning administrator’s leadership 

School board members meet a real 
challenge when waves of hysteria 
launched by irresponsible agitators 
threaten to tear up peaceful communi- 
ties. A few misinformed patrons can 
soon secure a following in any com- 
munity if they are not immediately 
corrected by wise, firm school board 
members. Such persons will often listen 
to a board member when they will not 
consult the superintendent. I have seen 
literally dozens of biased, unfounded 
charges “die a-borning” when some cool- 
headed, well-informed board member 
came up with an answer for every ir- 


‘George 1 Flower, Cyril C. Sargent, and Eugene 
L. Belisle Relationships With People Is the Key,” 
AMERICAN noot Boarp JourNat, June, 1952, pp 
25 
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responsible charge. What a help such 
members are to our hardpressed super- 
intendents! 

In other communities agitators have 
been able to rally enough followers to 
divide once peaceful communities. In 
the bitter controversies that followed, 
the innocent school administrator was 
often caught in the maelstrom and 
swept out of his position. 

One such man declares, “This year I 
really found out how true that old 
saying is ‘the superintendent of 
schools is the whipping boy of the 
community.’ School administrators 
have taken it on the chin hundreds of 
times since the present school system 
was organized. For a while I thought 
it was getting better. But now I have 
my doubts. No one knows how many 
superintendents have resigned in order 
to protect the school and the children 
from a community fuss. Others have 
resigned in protest against unreasonable 
demands. Things became so unpleasant 
and nerve-racking for me that this year 
I quit.” He plans to enter private 
business 


‘Those Personal Favors 


Sometimes a rare board member will 
ask the school administrator for a small 
personal favor. “Just hire this teacher 
(or this custodian or bus driver) if 
you can work him in somewhere, and 
I'll appreciate it very much,” one will 
say. Before long this member and others 
will be seeking greater favors for their 
friends, for their businesses, and for 
themselves. Numerous school systems 
have stopped such abuses by the adop- 
tion of written board policies. 

“After granting one or two apparently 
harmless requests, I had to refuse any 
further ones,” one administrator related. 
“Tt explained that such practices are 
illegal, or at best against the best inter 
ests of the school. Of course such re 
quests were never made at board 
meetings. This in itself showed that 
those seeking favors knew that they 
were doing wrong 

“We finally solved this problem by 
the adoption of a written board policy 
which every member pledged himself to 
follow. Included in our policy was a 
clearly written statement that no mem- 
ber would seek any personal favor 
directly or indirectly while a member 
of the board of education. There was 
no further trouble.” Of course a written 
policy alone is no cure-all; the ultimate 
solution depends upon the integrity of 
each individual board member. 

With the exception of finances and 
problems of personnel, probably no 
other phase of a school program causes 
more worry to administrators than the 
athletic program. If the school has an 
undefeated team, untold pressures are 
exerted. If the school has a_ losing 


team, not only is the coach frequently 
discharged but the administrator is 
ousted with him, or can get no peace 
because of the “wolves.” At such times 
the school head needs the fullest co- 
operation of his board. 


Cafe Athletic Boosters 


One year when I was superintendent 
in a fairly large city, we had one of 
those football seasons when we lost 
more games than we won. The usual 
die-hards and poor losers began corner- 
ing me demanding that the coach be 
discharged. I firmly disagreed. Our team 
was composed largely of sophomores 
and juniors. In my opinion no coach 
could have won many games. Imagine 
my astonishment when I learned that 
a meeting of “influential” athletic 
boosters had been held in a downtown 
cafe. The group not only had decided 
to have the coach fired, but had chosen 
his successor! Promptly, I explained 
the situation to the president of the 
board of education and asked if he 
would call a special meeting. He did, 
early in December, and following a 
thorough discussion the coach was re 
elected. This was three months before 
my re-election as city Superintendent. 
I cite this as an example of good 
school board statesmanship. If the self- 
appointed downtown quarterbacks had 
been successful in ousting the coach, 
who knows what other school employee 
might have been next? 

A recent study showed that in the 
United States the average superintend- 
ent of schools remains in one position 
for six years. In 12 midwestern states 
more than one fifth of the superintend 
ents change positions yearly.” The 
median tenure of a group of 190 city 
superintendents in Oregon was 4.28 
years. According to Dr. John Francis 
Cramer, dean of the Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, 54 of these 
school administrators resigned because 
of the strain of the position or the low 
financial returns. 

Such brief administrative tenure is 
injurious to the public school system 
Schools and communities suffer irrepa 
rable damage when frequent administra 
tive changes are made. It takes time for 
a new leader to become acquainted 
with local conditions, and he needs time 
to effect long-range plans. 


Written Policies Helpful 


The cases mentioned above are not 
isolated instances. During 14 years as a 
city superintendent of schools I have 

Frances S. Chase and Robert E. Sweitzer Super- 


ntendents in Small Midwestern Districts Swiftly Come 
ind Swiftly Go.’ The Nation’s Schools, March, 1 


‘John Francis Cramer, “What Happer to City 
Superintendents in Oregon?” The School Executive 
February, 1951, pp. 54-55 
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experienced nearly every one of the 
everyday worries listed. Now the ques- 
tion arises, what can be done about it? 

In the first place, boards should 
adopt written policies, in order to pro- 
vide a clear understanding of adminis- 
trative and executive functions. Our 
schools have become too big and com- 
plex to be left to haphazard methods. 
Confusion, distrust, and turmoil could 
be avoided in many communities if 
school personnel knew board policy on 
such matters as the use of school build- 
ings by nonschool groups, appointments 
and promotions, sick leave, professional 
growth, tenure, purchasing and adminis- 
trative procedure. These policies need 
to be brought up to date at intervals. 
Good administrative practice allows op- 
portunity for teachers to assist in edu- 
cational planning and policy making. 
For example, the Arnett, Oklahoma, 
board of education this year is holding 
six conferences with the faculty in order 
to develop a better understanding of 


each other’s problems. The board has 
put its policies into written form. 

Boards of education should take a 
firm stand against rabble-rousers who 
are spreading distrust of the schools by 
name-calling, emotionalism, and by mis- 
quoting speeches. 

Citizens’ Advisory Committees or 
School Advisory Councils have proved 
invaluable to school administrators and 
boards of education. They provide a 
two-way flow of information and often 
prevent hasty action on building bond 
curricular changes, and other 
innovations undertaken before the pub- 
lic is ready for them. Such organiza 
tions can render valuable advisory aid 
to the board of education. 

Opinion surveys have proved very 
helpful in interpreting the schools to the 
public. A number of cities have used 
opinion surveys to find out what the 
public thought of its schools. In each 
case strong undercurrents of opposition 
had been noted — to the curriculum, to 


issues, 


Some Misconceptions Concerning — 





the administration, or to certain teach- 
ing techniques. Outside consultants were 
brought in and community-wide surveys 
were made. The results? A majority of 
the people were in favor of new educa- 
tional practices; building programs were 
approved; and the schools were found 
to be basically sound. 
The Kellogg-tinanced 
Program in Educational 
offers 


Cooperative 
Administration 
a splendid opportunity for im- 
proving board-superintendent relations. 
In Oklahoma, as in most other states, 
members of boards of education are 
attending area meetings with school 
superintendents. For many board mem- 
bers, this is their first training for their 
very important positions, and they are 
learning how groups can function demo- 
cratically, how tensions can be avoided, 
and how only by working together as 
a unit can best results be achieved as 
we strive to educate all the children of 
all the parents in America 


Democratic School Administration 


HARMON V. WADE 


Director of Elementary Education 
Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake Central Schools 
Ballston Lake, N. Y. 


Democratic school administration has 
long been the battle cry of schools of 
education and rightly so. because there 
still remain many school systems where 
teacher and lay participation is ex- 
tremely limited. However, as a school 
administrator, I am not only concerned 
that school administration be demo- 
cratic but that it also be effective, and 
sometimes due to misconceptions there 
seems to be a conflict between the two 

\ny type of administration to be 
effective involves decision making, and 
in education this important function 
rests quite properly with the board of 
education and the school administration. 
Democratic school administration pre- 
supposes that as a part of the process 
of decision making, the opinions and 
reactions of those concerned are sought 
and evaluated, and form a contributary 
part to the decision made. On the other 
hand, to say that everyone should have 
an equal say in decision making is to 
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reduce this vital participation and plan 
ning to a farce, which leads to inertia 
and confusion. Needless to say, there are 
many occasions in school administration 
where the entire school staff cannot be 
democratically consulted on matters 
that affect them. For example, in hiring 
new teachers, it would be impractical 
to have each new staff member inter 
viewed by the entire faculty, and vet 
some method of selection is necessary 
In such instances, one of the 
concepts of democracy is at work 
namely that people are chosen for a 
task or given an area of responsibility 
and then allowed to work and act, using 
their knowledge and judgment as a basis 
for that action. 


bast 


Faith in People 


Another facet of democratic adminis 
tration which needs clarification is that 
of the need for the school administrator 


to exert his leadership directly as well as 
through group action. ‘There are some 
who infer that all good ideas must orig- 
inate from the “ranks” and that the 
school administrator should serve only 
as a co-ordinator for the school pro- 
gram. This tends to deny the school 
administrator one of his most. vital 
functions —- direct leadership. After all 
isn't one of the functions of leadership 
that of initiating ideas and solutions to 
problems? And who individually should 
be more qualified to suggest ideas and 
possible solutions than the school ad- 
ministrator. This is not to infer that 
ideas should be superimposed from 
above or that the group process be 
voided, but rather that the individual 
process be recognized and extended to 
include the school administrator. 

Lastly. democratic school administra- 
tion rests on that intangible thing called 
“Faith in People.” If that faith is to be 
justified, each one in the profession, 
teacher and administrator alike, must 
eagerly and devotedly accept his respon- 
sibilities and restraints, and discharge 
his tasks with credit. Otherwise demo- 
cratic school administration is strangled 
from within, and dies from lack of 
nurture and growth 
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Considerable emphasis has been given Position 
recently to the need for co-ordinating 
internship programs in educational ad 
ministration with the leadership develop 
ment programs sponsored in some place 
by local school systems 






































The co-ordination of these two type 

















of programs holds considerable promise 








































































































two types of programs, there appears 
to be a danger that internships and ap 
prentice hips will be confused. Both Select 
types of activity may be useful, but 
they are not identical 

Internships in administration have 
been detined as “a phase of professional ). Type 
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education in which a student nearing the — 
completion of his formal preparation 
works in the field under competent su 10. Responsibilit 
pervision for a considerable block ot ind Dut 
time for the purpose ol developing 
competence in carrying administrative 
responsibilities.” 

By way of contrast, an apprenticeship 
“refers to a type of education and serv 11. Supervision 
ice whereby a student is bound by legal 
agreement to serve tor a certain time 
(usually two or more years) in order to 
learn an ‘art or trade.’ The service ren 12. Future 








dered by the apprentice is payment ot Employment 
part payment for the instruction (and 


formerly the maintenance) received 























With these definitions as a_ back 







































Ispect of Program 


However, like most movements which re 
are potentially fruitful, this proposed ' 
union holds also potential dangers. ‘The 
proposed development may result in bet 
ter preparation for prospective school 
administrators, or on the other hand se aga 
it may develop into an eclectic hodge 
podge which results in deterioration of 
two types of experience both of which 
are valuable Relationship 
As attempts are made to integrate the na 4 a oe 


| Apprenticeships 
Admunistration 


APPRENTICESHIP AND INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION COMPARED BY MAJOR ASPECTS 


Apprenticeship Program 


lo help apprentice learn to be a 
competent educational admin 
istrator 

Probable emphasis on positions 
vith lesser administrative re 





Internship Program 


To help intern learn to be an 
educational administrator of 


exceptional competence 


Probable emphasis on positions 
vith greater administrative re- 


sponsibilities (e.g., school prin sponsibilities (e.g., school su 
ipalships perintendencies 
Not mutually exclusive 
> 
In school or school system where In school system with special re 
egularly employed ources for the kind of experi 
ence needed by the intern 
pecial ignment of the ap Full-time in an internship for at 
prentice least one school year 
The salary which the apprentice A cost-of-living allowance or 
vould normally receive in hi modest salary equivalent to a 
egular position (or a per good fellowship 
entage of such salary) 
May or may not be university University recognition ot the ex 


recognition of the experience 
depending upon the part the 
iniversit plays in the pro 
ram 

May or may not be planned as 
part of a total program ot pro 
iessional preparation. Ii so 
planned, provided at master’s 
degree or six-year level 


Co-operative selection by school 


ystem and university rela 
tively more emphasis on school 
tem 


Kk mphasis upon education ot the 
ipprentice, and upon the ser\ 
ice he renders to justify his 
ilary 

Carries genuine responsibilities 
including performance of rou 
tine duties as needed to provide 
ervice in the immediate situa 

on 


By the staft in the school 
school system \ university 
may or may not have a part 


in the general supervision ot 
the program 

Within the local school 
rr possibly elsewhere 





be validated until the two types of programs. The dif- 
are suggested in the above 


1 Clarence A. Newell, Handbook eD ground, some of the differences in em 
ment Intern hi Programs im Educational Admin phasis between internships and appren- 
éstration yew York, N. ¥ ( era e Program . . fs 
eeatnael Adiatalteaiinn Ceashers Callacs Colom ticeships have been worked out. These 
bia Un ty), May, 1 differences cannot 
*Clarence A Newell and Robert | W What inte shi | - nti shi g . fere > 
Is An Internshiy School and \ + De inte m lp and appren Ices 1p programs erences 
1951, py . are further developed. Nevertheless, it table 
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perience through the granting 
of university credit, requiring 
in internship for a degree, o 
ome other mean 

Detinitely planned as part of a 
total program of professional 
preparation. Provided at dos 
toral (or po ibly six-year 
level 

Co-operative selection by univer 
ity and school system (rela 
tively more emphasis on uni 
versity ) 


Emphasis upon the education ol 
the intern. Service rendered is 
incidental (even though sub 
tantial) 

Carries genuine responsibilities 
but is not required to perform 
routine duties except as the 
provide a desirable learning 
situation for the intern in 
promoting his professional d 


velopment 


Dav-by-day supervision by the 


taff in the school « 
ystem, and general supervisic 


I school 


i university 


No commitment between the in 
tern and the school system as 
to ftuture employment. Such 
employment will be wherever 
there 1s an appropriate oppo 

tunity within the profession 


is believed that the differences suggested 
will be useful at this time in helping to 
clarify the essential distinctions between 







Needed — Better Attention to — 





Human Aspects of Supervision 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


When the tradition of a secondary school 
is against regular classroom visitation by 
the principal or department head, there is 
little that can be done in the way of con- 
structive supervision. A precedent has been 
established. Teachers are quite comfortable 
following their own devices, and they will 
resent any interference with their classroom 
sovereignty. Should the department head 
attempt to institute supervision of class- 
room regular part of his 
duties, he will encounter indignant opposi- 
tion. Some teachers may even regard it as 
a personal affront, a reflection on their pro- 
fessional ability 

In such schools it is not surprising that 
the chairman of the department is often 
looked upon as a drone who has been given 
a virtual sinecure. He has a soft berth. It 
is a standing jest, in one school, that to 
become a good department head one must 
learn how to sleep soundly in the teachers’ 
room. A department chairman, thus con- 
glorified clerk 
figures and fills out requisition blanks. He 
is the intermediary between the principal’s 
office and the personnel. What does he do? 
Little, it 


little that 


teaching as a 


ceived, | i one who juggle 


would appear a useful nature 


conduce 

instruction 

are themselves 
department heads, 
all he seems to do well is to shake hands. 
He is a good mixer. 

Such attitudes on the part of a large 
number of teachers are symptomatic of 
poor morale. They point to an unhealthy 
condition. Since the principal is directly 
responsible for the successful functioning 


teachers, many of whom 


ambitious to become 


of the school as a whole, he must shoulder 
the fails to and 
carry on a co-ordinated plan of supervision 
designed to benefit both teachers and stu- 
dents. His is the responsibility of leader- 
ship. Under his skillful guidance, the fear 
of supervision which haunts a number of 


blame when he initiate 


teachers, young and old, new and experi- 
enced, ca be exorcised, It ease lo be 
an ordeal, a sore affliction. The primary 
in be explained at 
But 
these objectives, reassuring as they may 


pu. poses oO! supervision ¢ 


\t ‘ departmental 


meeting 
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sound, will ineffectual unless 


consistent, 


prove they 
long-range 
program of action. Teachers must be made 
to feel that they are not on trial. Their 
best efforts must be appreciated. They must 
be led to believe that by means of friendly, 
co-operative supervision they have a bette 
chance of having their merit and achieve- 
ment recognized. Every classroom visitation 


should, it 


are embodied in a 


possible be followed by a per- 
sonal conference or at least by a note of 
critical appreciation. At periodic depart 
mental meetings, the chairman can take up 
problems common to the school, problems 
on which teachers need help. Original meth- 
ods of presentation can be discussed and 
evaluated. Difficulties can be anticipated 
and overcome. Esprit de corps can be es 
tablished, each teacher acquiring the feeling 
that he is working with others toward the 
achievement of a worthy educational pur 
pose 


A Delicate ‘Task 


The task of the delicate 
ind complex. He must work to improve the 


supervisor 1S 


quality of instruction without injuring the 
precious self-esteem of his teachers, some 
of whom are still young and unduly sensi 
tive to criticism. The proper approac h is 
first to win the confidence of the teacher 
That can be done by explicit and generous 
recognition of hi virtues. 
There is no teacher so poor that the super- 
visor of good will cannot find something in 
him to heartily. It may be the 
dynamic energy with which he conducts the 
recitation, his modulated tone of voice, his 
command of the language, his insistence on 
mechanical 


professional 


praise 


correctness. There is 
work which 
commended. That 
ve the initial keynote struck. 

Once the teachers realize that they are 
not standing trial, the battle for construc- 
half won. The teacher 
enses the friendliness and sincerity of the 


surely 
some aspect ol! his 


enthusiastically 


can be 
should 


tive upervision is 


upervisor, his freedom from carping em- 
phasis on minor details or petty infractions 
of the rule 


been 


The stamp of approval has 


given. This approach, if understand 


ingly managed, generally proves effective. 


pigeonholed in any 
they do not 


Teachers cannot be 


one category belong to one 
marked talent 
they tactful, 
understanding. They 
teachers, the gifted mem- 
Others well- 
methodical, slow 
of discernment, lacking intuitive sympathy 
and the capacity for establishing rapport 
with the group. Some are 


pure type 
the 


humane, 


Some display 


trom very start; are 
resourceful 
ire the “born 
bers of the protession seem 


nigh hopeless: plodding 


impatient, dog- 
stern, they do all or most 
of the talking in class and crush with their 
weight oft knowledge and wisdom any stu- 
dent 


ick 1 or 


matic, intlexibly 


temerarious enough to volunteer an 


a bit of information. They antag- 
onize the class | et ind 


by their lordly air of omniscience. They 
unable to be 


dictatorial or to 


ire apparently without 


firm 
seek affection 
without sacrificing the respect of the class. 
the the 


majority ot conscientious 


becoming 


Between two extremes are great 
full 
which they apply 


uncritically, brim- 


teachers 
of pedagogic principle 
empirically 
ming 


and 
with zeal 


oiten 
and elt-contidence in 


gularly blind to their own shortcomings 


Nonsupervisory Duties 


The department chairman is 


duties. He 
and attends to their proper 
helps to administer tests and 
leads in the co-operative re- 
vision of the course of study 
i thou 


burdened 


vith keep records 


multilariou 
orders book 
distribution 


examinations 


ind cares for 
details connected 
management of 
Important a 


ind miscellaneous 
the 


nartme 
partment 


with efficient his de- 
are, they pale 
‘ challenging 
that of under- 
along people. 
part of hi however 
specialized in which 
last reduced to 
tests, the 
election of 
ses to teachers 


these 
task, 
ind 


There is no 


ind crucial 


namely 
standing 


vetting with 
work, 
nature, 


analysis be 


technical or 
cannot in the 
that. Graph measurements 
the 


ignment of clas 


preparation of course 


texts, the a 


thy r 
Us ( ( 


ul they cannot hide 
ultimately intended 
and that means 
intelligent, more en- 
better adjusted young men and 
women, If the department chairman super- 
ises the work of his teachers, it is with 
this end in view 


ly hi 


ing in 


the fact that they are 


t 


oO improve instruction 


turning out more 


lightened 


with 


iwinatlive 


relation teachers he needs 


ympathy which will 
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enable him to put himself in their place 
and understand the problems they must 
face. ‘The process of supervision is bound 
to prove trying for the teacher, no matter 
how experienced he may be. He knows that 
he is being evaluated, that his professional 
worth is being compared with that of other 
members in the department. 7 he chairman 
endeavors as far as possible by his cor- 
diality of manner and by his unobtrusive 
ness in his classroom visits, to reduce the 
incidence of anxiety. In some cases he 
cannot eliminate it entirely. He does the 
best he can to make the ordeal of super- 
vision pleasant and mutually beneficial. 

He places himself inconspicuously in the 
rear of the room. He enters and leaves 
without calling attention to his official pres- 
ence. He makes no gesture which would 
indicate that he is there as an “inquisitor.’ 
For the most part he pretend to be busily 
preoccupied with something. One depart- 
ment chairman enters the room abstract- 
edly and proceeds directly to the bookcase 
it the side. He stands there for some 
time, intently gazing at the books, as if 
searching for a particular volume. After 
five or six minutes of such hunting he 
somehow never finds the volume he is 
looking for he vanishes from the room. 

This is in marked contrast to the habit 
of one department chairman who would 
enter the room with a flourish, walk about 
glancing at the desks, the students, the 
blackboards, and the floor, as if on a tour 
of inspection, and then proceed to observe 
the lesson by placing himself before the 
teacher, about three yards away, and stand 
there, hands clasped Napoleonically behind 
him, sternly watching what was going on. 
There was no mistaking that a Daniel had 
come to judgment! 


Helping Beginners 


All teachers, experienced and inexperi- 
enced, should derive benefit from super- 
visory visits, but it is naturally the begin- 
ning teacher who is visited most often and 
who receives the most advice. Teachers are 
made, not born, and they have to master 
the difficult art of teaching by learning it 
on the job. The element of tenure, how- 
ever, introduces a disturbing element. The 
teacher is on probation and the rating he 
is given will determine whether he retains 
his position. He knows that his fate rests 
in the hands of the department chairman. 

It is this aspect of supervision which the 
department chairman should — studiously 
ignore. His function is not to fuel his feel- 
ing of self-importance but to contribute in 
good measure to the improvement of in- 
struction in the school so that eventually 
the students will become better men and 
good citizens. Whatever tends to that end 
result is good. Whatever retards it is bad. 
No personal factors should be permitted to 
intrude. In the final count, it is the value 
of the teacher to the school and the com- 
munity that should form the deciding factor 
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whether a teacher on probation should be 
given permanent tenure 

In the course of supervision, the depart- 
ment chairman can single out faults for 
censure or he can praise the positive virtues 
of the teacher’s performance. While it is 
necessary that he point out mistakes and 
suggest desirable methods of correcting 
them, the supervisor's attitude should be 
constructive, unless indeed the faults are 
uch that drastic remedial measures must 
be taken. But that is rarely the case. As 
1 rule, the faults are the result of in- 
experience, 

Ihe mistakes young teachers generally 
make may be divided into two groups 
those arising from faulty teaching tech- 
niques and those that spring from _per- 
onality maladjustments. Contrary to the 
usual assumption, it is the latter which 
ire the more serious and the ones which 
are more difficult to remedy. Classroom 
techniques can be taught; maladjustments 
call for a process of self-understanding and 
elf-discipline that not all teachers are 
capable of mastering 

Here are some of the more common 
faults observed in classes conducted by 
young inexperienced teachers: 


1, Calling on students in alphabetical order 
or in the order in which they sit. 

2. Concentrating on a few bright, responsive 
students and utterly neglecting the rest of 
the class. 

Speaking in too low or too loud a tone 
ot voice 

4. The teacher talking most of the time 
and talking chiefly to himself. There is no 
successful communication; no co-operative 
working out of problems; no fruitful, stimu- 
lating exchange of ideas; no growth by means 
of group discussion 

Lack of decisiveness on part of the 
teacher, an inability to lead the class. 








oy 
Aah 


Washington Post 


“Let’s See— We Could Put 
Up Some New Post Offices” 





Advice Needed 


More serious are the faults arising out 
of poor personality attitudes 

1. Patronizing the students by voice or 
manner 

The teacher exercises his sense of humor 
at the student’s expense. He makes personal 
remarks but peremptorily refuses to permit t 
students to respond in kind. He is perfection 
incarnate; they are the corrupt vessels that 
must be made over in the likeness of his 
exalted image. 

3. The teacher calls forth attention but not 
respect; he wins obedience but not affection 
and willing co-operation. 

4. In his categorical efforts to improve the 
students, he emphasizes their faults but utters 
nary a word of praise. This is not calculated 
to develop student confidence or facilitate the 
learning process 
5. In short the teacher manifestly lacks 
ability to assume the essential role of leader- 
ship. 

Teachers who suffer from faults of this 
description urgently need the advice and 
assistance of the department chairman. Not 
to help them through their novice years is 
to do them and their students a gross in- 
justice. Many teachers owe their job and 
their reputation to the fact that they 
listened to the admonitions and followed 
the example set by some understanding de- 
partment chairman. Obviously, supervision 
pays high dividends indeed when it results 
in the improvement of teaching. 

Unfortunately not all department chair- 
men are men or women of vision and pro- 
fessional competence. Teachers make no 
bones about the kind of supervision they 
intensely dislike. As a rule, there is good 
reason for their reaction. It is to the in- 
terest of the progressive administrative 
head who is concerned to promote the wel- 
fare of the school, to re-examine his objec- 
tives as a supervisor and honestly criticize 
his own practices. Here are some of the 
supervisory faults that teachers frequently 
complain of: 


Faults and Good Qualities 


1. Petty faultfinding. There is the type 
of department head who seems to take de- 
light in pointing out that the window shades 
were not all drawn to the required height, 
or that the boards had not been properly 
erased, or that some pieces of paper were 
strewn on the floor. He seizes on these 
misdemeanors and makes them the burden 
of his text, ignoring everything else that 
the teacher may have done. Such a chair- 
man shows no proper sense of proportion, 
no sense of long-range values. 

?. Equally irritating is the attitude of 
oficiousness that some department chair- 
men, consciously or unconsciously issuMme 
They are weighed down with a sense of 
importance and must live up to the high 
estimate they hold of themselves. The re- 
sult? Ridiculous pomposity. a pedantic 
manner of expression, a holier-than-thou 
attitude. Teachers, however, are not fooled 
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by externals; they judge the man by what 
he is and does rather than by what he says. 
3. All this is tied up with a certain lack 
of humanity, of personal magnetism end 
warmth. The department chairman is often 
afraid to unbend; he displays few signs of 
friendly interest. He is distant, polite but 
formal. 

4. Teachers also object to a department 
chairman who looks for glory without being 
willing to give credit where credit is due. 
He is concerned solely with inflating his 
own professional prestige. 

There is a brighter side to this picture. 
There are department heads who devote 
th mselves zealously and unselfishly to 
suprrvision as a co-operative enterprise 
democratically managed. 

1. They possess the ability to inspire 
others to give of their best. They set an 
admirable example of energy, enthusiasm, 
and professional integrity. 

2. They are quick to recognize and com- 
mend the special merit of teachers in their 
department. Nothing is a more potent 
morale builder than judiciously given praise 
when it is well deserved. 

3. They are friendly, genial, humane, en- 
dowed with an infectious, companionable 
sense of humor. 

4. They are endowed with breadth of 
vision; they are interested in trying out 
experimental methods; they do not stand 
still but endeavor to promote the profes- 
sional growth of their teachers. 

5. They are constantly aware of the im- 
portant part that the human element plays 
in teaching. 

6. They defend teachers against unfair 
criticism or unjustified annoyances. They 
loyally support their best interests. They 
don’t demand the impossible. 

The primary reason for the appointment 
of a department head is that he exercise 
the function of leadership. If he takes his 
duties seriously, he will try to get to 
know his teachers as well as he can, He 
will discover their strength and limitations, 
what they can and what they cannot do. 
He will make suggestions and assignments 
so that the abilities of any one teacher will 
be utilized to the utmost and he be en- 
couraged to make the finest contribution 
of which he is capable. Education is people. 
Hence the importance of responsible leader- 
ship in the schools. No department of in- 
struction is any better than the caliber of 
the human beings who compose it. 

The department head does not formulate 
a program in the abstract and then expect 
that it will be carried out perfectly. If he 
does so, he is doomed to disappointment. 
The program must be planned co-opera- 
tively in the light of the teachers’ tested 
abilities and known limitations. Nor can 
the department head be a dictatorial execu- 
tive who sends out “directives” to his sub- 
ordinates. That is not how teaching at its 
best is done. He is sharing in a pre- 
eminently human activity 
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What Makes a GOOD Executive? 
Thomas D. Baitley* 


6 he ability to create unity out of diversity, marmony from dissonance, and 
efficiency from ineffectiveness is the hallmark of a good executive. 


Conductors of great symphony orchestras do not play every musical instrument; 
yet, through leadership the ultimate production is an expressive and unified com- 
bination of tones. By analogy, no executive can be skilled in every technique under 
his supervision; yet, the successful executive is able to appraise and to utilize the 
various viewpoints and talents under his direction to the end that each individual 
may contribute his full measure to the accomplishment of the undertaking. 


The ability to listen to suggestions of co-workers and, after thoughtful con- 
sideration, to make proper decisions is invaluable to any good executive. It 
is said that “the more effective an executive, the more his own identity and per- 
sonality blend into the background of his organization. The more able the man, 
the less he stands out.” The executive who has the capacity to select personnel 
to whom responsibility can be delegated with complete confidence, has hurdled 


the first barrier. 


Z 


usefulness is at an end. 


requisite for the good executive. 


personal and emotional points of view. 


applause — with 


the good executive. 





N EXECUTIVE who takes his job, 
an attitude which permits democratic working relationships with others. 
The moment any executive becomes arrogant, overbearing, and self-important, his 


The faculty to recognize loyalty and efficiency on the part of those under his 
supervision, and be willing publicly to give credit for this service, is a prime 


Good executive leadership will create an atmosphere in which any member 
of the organization can disagree without being deemed disagreeable, and in which 
controversial issues can be considered from professional and logical rather than 


A good executive is concerned primarily with accomplishment, rather than 
solid achievement for his organization, 
ambitions, which may compete with this objective. The man at the top must be 
willing to assume responsibility for his actions — shoulder criticism for failures, 
but never allow himself to take all the credit for successes. 


Such an executive will merit the respect, loyalty, and warm personal regard of 
his associates and will attain, in an abundant measure, the success which rewards 


*FLoriwa State SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC 


but not himself, seriously, has developed 


rather than personal 
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Leadership Essential 


How then does he display his leadership? 
By calling forth higher capacities; by hold- 
ing up greater ideals of achievement. By 
devoting himself to the best interests of the 
students, he himself sets a model of pro- 
fessional behavior. He encourages original 
ideas and experimental techniques. He 
gratefully acknowledges services and con- 
tributions beyond the strict line of duty. 
He is also adept at delegating work. Teach- 
ers like to be entrusted with some admin- 
istrative responsibility. They enjoy nothing 
better than working on committees. They 
are glad to prepare interesting and worth- 
while programs for department meetings. 
The conscientious department head also 
goes out of his way to urge teachers to en- 
gage in outside study, in travel, in enriching 
experiences, so that their professional 
growth may be increased. 

This is but a sketchy summary of 
what the gifted and zealous department 
chairman can accomplish. If the quality of 
instruction in the schools is to be improved, 


men must be assigned to see that it is 
done, men who are creatively gifted, men 
of superior minds, men of talent and en- 
terprise. Education in a democracy cannot 
afford to do without the quickening and 
constructive influence of leadership. 


_ 


STUDY POLICIES 


In New York City a Committee on Articula- 
tion and Integration has been set up, under 
the chairmanship of Deputy Supt. Jacob 
Greenberg, to study educational policies and to 
make recommendations for the most effective 
ways of integrating various parts of the school 
system 

The study is being made as a result of in- 
creasing demands upon the schools, the chang- 
ing and expanding needs of the community, 
and the growing restlessness in the school 
community and in the world at large. A major 
function of the committee will be to deal with 
interrelationships and to make recommenda- 
tions for improved operation. The committee 
is charged with the responsibility of examining 
the present practices and setting up guide posts 
for charting future policies and practices. 





Stop, Look, and Listen — 





M. R. SUMPTION 
Head, Office of Field Services 





Before Building an Addition to 







College of Education, University of Illinois 


Urbana, Ill 


As pupils increase in numbers, there is 
a tendency on the part of a large number 
of communities to meet the housing prob- 
lem by adding to structures already in use. 
It seems in many cases the cheapest way 
to get additional space required. The idea 
is not new. In fact, there are many school 
structures throughout the country which 
consist of an original building and one, two, 
and even three additions constructed over 
a period of 40 or 50 years 

lhe urgent need for more educational 
space at the present time and the desire 
to get it quickly and cheaply makes a word 
of caution particularly timely. In order to 
avoid additions which may be costly as 
well as educationally undesirable in the 
long run, a series of questions is here pro- 
posed for the consideration of school offi- 
cials who face this building problem. 

|. Is the area to be served actually growing 
in population? If the increase in enrollment 
is due to some temporary factor and the 
total population of the area concerned is 
actually decreasing or perhaps at a stand- 
still, it may not be wise to add to the 
building serving the area. How many new 
homes, if any, were built in the past sev- 
eral years? Is the area in a zone where 
commercial buildings are increasing in 
number? Are some residences being con- 
verted to offices? Is the general population 
in the older age bracket? 

It may be that the future child popula- 
tion of the area will become smaller, in 
which case it might be wiser to provide 
the additional space needed in a growing 
idjacent area and transfer some students 


The Site Problem 


2. Is the site large enough? Generally 
accepted standards for site sizes for the 
various types and sizes of schools have been 
established and are easily available. Any 
addition to the school will have the effect 
of adding to enrollment and of reducing 
available play area. Before a decision is 
made, the site area which would remain 
after the proposed addition is made should 
be checked against the new pupil capacity 
of the school. Is the space which would 
be available sufficient ? 
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Can site area be added? Will it be pos 
ible to secure additional land adjacent to 
the present site at a reasonable cost? Is it 
readily accessible to pupils? Are there in- 
tervening streets or rail lines? How much 
is available? Is it sufficient to meet the in- 
creased pupil load which will result from 
the building addition? Will the board be 
compelled to exercise the right of eminent 
domain to secure it? The answers to these 
questions should have weight in the final 
decision on construction. 

+. Are the service systems of the original 
structure adequate to take care of the addi- 
tion’ Heating, ventilating, lighting, and 
plumbing systems should be examined to 
determine whether or not they can serve 
the addition satisfactorily without expen- 
ive enlargement or replacement. The health 
and safety of children must be safeguarded. 
An excessive burden on the heating or wir- 
ing systems may lead to a costly fire. Inade- 
quate ventilation may injure health as well 
as handicap learning. Increased electric load 
may require complete new wiring. Old 
plumbing systems may present serious 
problems to tying in more toilet and drink- 
ing facilities 


Service Systems 
Is the duplication of service systems 
desirable? If the answer to Question 4 is 
No” then the possibility of separate serv- 
ice systems may well be considered. What 
will be the cost of such duplication? How 
will it affect maintenance costs? What ad- 
vantages would such an arrangement have? 
What disadvantages other than increased 
costr 

6. Is the original structure fireproof? If it 
is not, it can be a real hazard to any addi- 
tion with which it is directly connected. In 
many cases where the original structure 
burns, the addition, even though fireproof, 
is rendered unusable. If it is decided to 
make an addition to an inflammable build- 
ing, the use of an enclosed runway is sug- 
gested. The use of firedoors is helpful but 
seldom gives complete protection. 

7. Is the building readily expansible? 
Many old school buildings were not built 
with any idea of expansion. It is quite diffi- 
cult to add to them in such a way as to 









an Old. School 





make the new part readily accessible to 
ill pupils. Are corridors in the old struc- 
ture wide enough to carry the increased 
pupil traffic? Are stairways inadequate for 
increased enrollments? Will there be traffic 
“bottlenecks”? 

The establishment of a suitable connec- 
tion between a building which was not de- 
signed for expansion and an addition is 
often very expensive. This cost should be 
ascertained as accurately as possible before 
1 decision is made. It is an added cost 
which must be figured above and beyond 
the actual cost of new construction 


Special Facilities 

8. Will an undesirable duplication of spe- 
cial educational facilities be necessary? For 
example, if the special facilities of the old 
structure are not adequate to serve an in- 
creased pupil load, it may be necessary to 
add such facilities as part of the addition 
Should this be done, undesirable and 
expensive duplications might result. For 
example, a second gymnasium might be re- 
quired if the contemplated increased en- 
rollment would be too large for the old 
gymnasium. The excess enrollment might 
not be great enough to fully utilize a 
second gymnasium. However, since gym- 
nasiums are not built by halves, there 
would be no way to avoid an expensive 
duplication. 

Y. Is the location of the old building read- 
ily accessible to all pupils? Has the growth 
of the area been away from the present 
building? Is it likely to continue to be so? 
Could the first unit of an expansible struc- 
ture be built at a place more convenient to 
pupils? If duplicate facilities are needed, it 
is only good judgment to consider locating 
those facilities conveniently. Two schools 
are more readily accessible to more pupils 
than one. 

10. Will the addition interfere with long- 
range building plans? How does the pro 
posed addition fit into long-range plans? Is 
the old structure scheduled for abandon- 
ment in the foreseeable future? If so, can 
the addition be retained as a separate unit? 
Can the original part be replaced with a 
unit which can be co-ordinated with the 
proposed addition? Will the cost of the 
addition be a handicap in financing the long 
range program? In other words, will the 
cost of the addition tie up funds to the 
extent that a scheduled new building will 
be delayed or even canceled? Will the use 
of funds for this addition tend to set up a 
system-wide pattern of adding to buildings 
rather than building new schools? 
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Ben Lomond High School, Ogden, Utah. — Lawrence D. Olpin, Architect, Ogden 


Have You Done Enough? 





Ogden’s Ben Lomond High School 


When beautiful Ogden High School 
opened its doors for the first time in Sep- 
tember, 1936, Ogdenites thought of it as 
their for the future. “Never,” we 
thought, “will our city of forty thousand 
this building. Why, if we 
we can put two thousand students 
in this place. We will never have that many 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders in our 
schools.”” So, we splurged a little. In addi 
tion to providing ample space for instruc 
added wide marble halls, built in 
decor in the marble floors, set up especially 
designed display cabinets for trophies, and 
included many another luxury — item 
throughout the ornate, three storied build 
ing. Our high school took an honored place 
among the beautiful educational buildings 
of the country 

In September, 1953, not a dozen and a 
half years later, Ben Lomond, our new two 
million dollar high school plant was ready 
for occupancy. For in these dozen and a 
half years, our city increased her popula- 
tion by almost 50 per cent... has grown 
from a quiet 40,000 to a bustling 60,000 
population. Defense activity centering in 
this area explains much of the growth 
Our huge, just initiated, 65 million 
dollar reclamation program promises its 
permanence. 

Almost since he first took office as 
Ogden’s superintendent of schools, Dr. T 
QO. Smith, has had to deal with the problem 
of student overcrowding. Under terrific 


sf hool 


people outgrow 
have to 


tion, we 
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pressure to get the most in space trom 
each building dollar, Dr. Smith has directed 
the thinking of the board, the 


=, 


* 


building planning committee, and the com 
munity, toward functional, practical build 


school ing with multipurpose use of every pos 


The entrance to the auditorium from the parking lot located behind the school. 
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sible square foot of floor space, a major 
consideration 

At meeting after meeting with Lawrence 
D. Olpin, architect, chosen to design the 
proposed new high school, the school board 
members, and a committee of teacher con- 
sultants, Dr. Smith stressed simplicity and 
usefulness. As a result, Ben Lomond High 
School has emerged clean and simple in 
line, durable and easily maintained, ingen- 
ious in its use of every square foot of 
space. 

From the first, the public has had more 
than a casual part in plans for this new 
school. Adequate publicity gave the build- 
ing financing program the approval of a 
large majority of Ogden’s voters. With 
financing approved, the selection of a site 
became a community venture. City Plan- 
ning Commissions submitted studies of ex- 
pected future home building and industrial 
expansion; a survey indicated areas of 
greatest birth incidence; attendence charts 
were reviewed in the light of pupil conges- 
tion areas. The school board and Dr. Smith 
considered carefully all these facts, then 
made a tentative decision to use a 30 acre 
tract conveniently located just where these 
studies indicated the area of greatest 
future needs 

A public meeting to discuss this site was 
called. Panel discussion presented all shades 
of opinion and no pressure was applied to 
influence anyone’s thinking. This meeting 
ended in an unanimous vote of approval of 
the school board’s choice of site 

Architect Olpin’s design for a one story 
building providing 142,000 square feet of 
floor space was approved. Reinforced steel 
and concrete with tapestry brick walls and 
generous use of multipaned windows were 
decided upon for materials of construction 
By August, 1951, sealed bids were in and 
soon after the following contracts were 
iW irded 

To George A. Whitmeyer and Sons for 
general construction, $1,353,107; to A. H 
Palmer and Sons, a plumbing contract for 
$305,564: and to Murphy-Neill electrical 
contractors, an electrical installation con- 
tract for $97,454. All contractors are local 
men 

Although no government aid was to be 
used in the construction of this school, the 
board did have to obtain a permit for the 
use of scarce materials. Just three days 
before the government order authorizing 





Left: The kitchen lab is just a part of the home economics suite, 
storage rooms. Right: At the top and rear of the vocal music room are practice rooms and the instructor's office. 
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Each general classroom has movable furniture, chalk and tack boards, a 
storage unit, and built-in bookshelves. 


TypicMl of the science rooms is the chemistry lab with its terraced 
lecture seats. 


which includes a home living room, dinette, and 


' 








At the far end of the library-study are conference rooms, a 


the start of the project expired, the first 
hovelful of dirt was turned and construc- 
tion began in earnest. Foresighted contrac 
tors stockpiled needed materials at the site 
so that work stoppages due to material 
shortages were not encountered on the job 
Work progressed rapidly and the building 
was expected completed ahead of schedule 
tudy of Ben Lomond’s floor plans re- 
i total of 44 classroom 29 of them 
mstructed 
mind In 
plant 


with a pecily 
I 


iddition to the cla 


function in 
room the 
dispersed rest 
gymnasium, audi 


contain numerous, 


room torage room 
and cafeteria 

At the juncture of the two right-angle 
wings of the long, low structure is the ad 
ministration area. The main 
here, opening into a corridor 
bookstore and reception desk 
principals’ offices, joined by a 
door are 


torium 


entrance 1S 
flanked by 

Assistant 
connecting 
placed to the right of the main 
boys’ and girls’ counselor 
are directly acro the hall. Beyond the 
reception desk, the supervising principal's 
othece into 
This room is big 
study groups 


entrance rooms 


opens a large reception room 
enough to house PTA 
small community gatherings 
and to serve between meetings as a teach 
ers’ lounge 

Wide corridors separate this administra 
from the 
ind vou il ind 


This enables 


auditoriut cateterna 
instrumental rooms 
administration to preserve 


tion area 


music 


34 


quiet: and and 


coming 


dignity, yet gives it 
to student traffic 
from either wing of the academic area 
Auditorium and music rooms are built 
with controls according to the 
each. Auditorium wall 
are in curved sections for maximum sound 
reflectivity. Ceilings and walls have 
rhe stage is equipped with an 
builg-in sprinkler 
Lifts move the 
torage in the fly loft 
the hall from one 
student offices and 
The stage is wired so that 
over the building intercommuni 
cations system may originate here. Built-in 
loud-speakers are located high on the walls 
on either side of the stage 


easy 


immediate acce 


acousthl 
peculiar needs of 
acoustk 
tile surfaces 


pesto 


curtain and a 
ystem tor fire protection 
I ickdrops 1or 

Dressing rooms across 


stage door double as 
hobby rooms 


broadcasts 


The seating capacity of the auditorium 
is 1000 persons. A balcony to be added 
later will additional 500 people 
Stairs leading to the balcony are in. Space 
here will be used for until the 
balcony 1s completed 

A scenery building 
right-hand stage 


seat an 
storage 


room opens off the 
door, This in turn is con 
nected with art rooms so that scenery may 
he designed and built by students and put 
into place with a minimum of moving and 
breakage. The speech department is prop 

mveniently located near the audi 

ut ha it stage and 


own small 


practice rooms 


work room, and stack room. 


\ glance at the 
end of the east 


floor plans of the 
wing shows that bov 
terests are concentrated here. Auto 
hop, woodworking department, ROT‘ 
and well-lighted roof 
which can be used for special interest 
vork jewelry making, are lo 
here the end of the east 
open directly onto traffic ways and are 
enough to 


room storage 
such as 
Doors at 


the entrance of t 
Other exits and entrances in this are 
mit students to use this part of the 
ing without adding to student 
through other corridors 

The automotive shop compares favora 
with any modern garage. It is equi; 
with hydraulic lift, washroom, floor trench, 
and plenty of individual lockers where stu 
dents may keep coveralls and 
tools 

The woodworking area has special proj 
lining one wall. Windows 


the instructor’s office open into these smal 


permit 


yped 


personal 


ect rooms tron 
student rooms while glassed fronts permit 
the instructor to see what is 
while held in the 


going on 
classes are large clas 
room 

In all oversized 
the building 


troduc ed 


classrooms throughout 
folding doors have been i 
This permits the division of the 
into two 
size. In line with multiple use of space 
this feature keeps all classroor 


floor areas in maximum availability 


classrooms of equal 


large area 


principle 
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Recessed balconies, folding bleachers, separate spectator entrances, folding doors, excellent locker and equipment 
facilities — all are provided in the school’s fine gymnasium. 








The windows to the right of the entrance are those of the administrative unit; to the left, the academic wing. 


In building Ben Lomond, the plannet ence rooms, chemistry and physics labora home-economics rooms include a home 
departed from the popular idea of putting tories, and home-economics rooms. Placed — living root dinette, student and in 


shop rooms in a separate building, away compactly on both sides of the corridor structors’ storage rooms large enough to ac 

om the main plant. They did this de here, they reduce expense in plumbing yet commodate student uniforms. There is an 
liberately, hoping to encourage more girl make gas, compressed air, water, and power umple kitchen laboratory, with classroom 
students to take part in woodwork, jewelry — available in each. To distribute these facil ittached. Part of the detailed planning in 
making, mechanical drawing. Rest roon ities, underfloor ducts are used this area calls for the use of varied ma- 
for both boys and girls have been placed Home-economics rooms have been placed _ terials so students may compare them. One 
it this end of the building, and provisior in this wing, completely away from the wall is lined with all steel cabinets, another 


has been made for the lav of girl cafeteria region. The food progra! ir with all wood cabinets. Gas and electricity 


] 


handiwork as well as for that of the boy these two depart ents are entirely separate ire both available, and both type ranges 
Adjoining the shop area are general sci d personnel is not interchanged. The have been installed. Use of various tile and 
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metal trim Here again, doors to 
the park and roadway permit the delivery 
of supplies with a minimum of disturbance 
to other areas 


appears 


have terraced 
floors with demonstration table laboratories 
in the center front of room. Chalk 
and tack boards and glass-faced storage 
cabinets are uniform in these areas 

Ihe doors from the cafeteria at the end 
of the administrative unit, open directly 
onto the park and roadway. The kitchen 
area can be completely shut off from the 
This provision complies with 
health regulations and permits the use 
of the dining area for any purpose, even 
while food is in preparation in the kitchen 
Tables and benches in the dining area fold 
out of the way when not in use. The floor 
is uncovered concrete so that rhythm 
games can be played here. While thought 
of and treated as a unit separate from the 
rest of the building, the complete closing 
olf of the kitchen area permits the academic 
use of the dining 
der and 

General cla 
ilong the 


General science rooms 


each 


dining area 
city 


area should occasion 


rooms are concentrated 


wall of the 


west north wing 
business courses have their rooms across 
the corridor. General classrooms are uni 


form in size while commercial rooms vary 
iccording to the subject taught. F 
eral chalk and tack 
along three walls, a teacher storage 
and an open shelved cabinet 

These rooms, as do all others in the 
building, have individual thermostats. The 
heating system in Ben Lomond is forced 
air for ventilation and supplemental radia 
tion in each room for heating 

Each classroom has one entire wall of 
multipaned glass from wainscot height to 


ich gen 
boards 
unit 


classroom ha 
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The impressive auditorium now seats 1000, will accommodate 500 additional when a balcony is added. 














ceiling. Outside these windows, jalousies 
permit of the regulation of light by hand 
turning a crank inside the room. These 
aluminum screens are light, durable, and 
In five-foot sections, they 
cover the outside of each window unit and 
adjusted so that 


easily oper ited 


| 


may be any degree of 
light may enter any given window, or all 
screens may be closed for darkening the 
roon 


All classrooms are a 
construction can 
insulation 


fireproof as modern 
them. Fiber glass 
steel framework has 
been used on ceilings. Ceilings are covered 
with mineral tile. Asphalt tile covers the 
floors and walls are pastel painted plaster 

To facilitate student traffic, lockers 
drinking fountains, and fire fighting equip- 
ment cabinets are recessed throughout all 
corridors. These corridors have asphalt- 


make 
above the 


tile floors with acoustically treated tile 
ceilings 
\ great deal of thought is evident in 


the design and location of the large gym- 
nasium. Because it will be the hub of com 
munity activity, the gymnasium has been 
placed it the north end of the building 
near the best traveled public street. Parking 
ireas surround entrances. Placed as far as 
possible from the auditorium, its noise will 
in no way interfere with any program being 
held there 


Ogdenites are sports loving people who 
turn out en masse when the school team 
plavs Seating capacitv has been provided 
for 4) spectators. Spectators sit in re 
cessed balconies with entrances to these 


separate from entrances to the gymnasium 
proper Folding bleachers slide back when 
not in use and electrically operated folding 
doors close off balcony areas into additional 
practice roon 


sports 










Under the 
shower 


lo« ker 
and dressing rooms are provided 
for boys and for girls. Student locker and 
equipment storage rooms can be completely 
locked off when community interests have 
the use of the gymnasium. Separate 


recessed balconies 


community equipment storage and locker 
space is provided adjoining the shower 
rooms 


Plans include provision for a swimming 
pool to be built in the future, adjoining 
the gymnasium 

The gymnasium proper has folding doors 
through its center, thus making a 
gymnasium and a girls’ gymnasium avail 
able at the same time. With doors rolled 
back a fine playing area for any sport or 
for dancing is provided. Because school 
authorities believe any social activity in 
the gymnasium should be confined to its 
lighted, supervised areas, doors are thrown 
across all corridors leading into the rest 
of the building 

Of course, a building of concrete and 
steel in a climate with extremes in tempera 
ture such as Ogden has, must have special 
provision for expansion and contraction t 


boy . 


prevent floor cracks. In Ben Lomond, four 
complete structural breaks occur, allowing 
’-inch expansion joints to take care of 


this movement 

Plans include the possibility of another 
wing parallel to the east wing should the 
citv continue to grow at its 
rate 


present fast 


With the opening of our new high school 
our building program has by no means 
come to a halt. Even before echoes of saw 
ind hammer die away from Ben Lomond’s 
halls, the first shovels full of dirt for our 
two new elementary buildings will fly 
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Fulton High School, Knoxville, Tenn. — Barber & McMurry, Architects, Knoxville 


Fulton High Is — 





ess ns a 


A Comprehensive High School 


The Fulton High School at Knoxville, 
Tenn., represents the successful outcome of 
a co-operative enterprise of educational and 
architectural planning. Occupied for the 
first time in September, 1951, the building 
has proved the wisdom of the combined 
long-range planning efforts of the school 
administration and the architects 

The building is a simple and straight- 
forward solution of an architectural prob- 
lem in an extremely difficult but well 
located and otherwise useful site. Viewing 
the building from the front, the architects 
have provided a large, unbroken mass of 
masonry, containing the auditorium and 
stage to terminate the long, horizontal lines 
of the academic and shop units with their 
glass-block and clear-glass windows, sep- 
arated by projecting shades 

The architects made a considerable num- 
ber of studies to fit the building on to the 
rugged terrain which it occupies. By careful 
planning it was possible to provide satis 
factory unification of the main educational 
activities, to assure maximum administra- 
tive control, and unique access to three of 
the floors from outdoor levels 

The basement which is on the ground 
level at one end of the building provides 
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The solid brick exterior of the auditorium wing balances the long, 
horizontal lines of the high school. 
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Basement and ground floors, Fulton High School, Knoxville, Tenn 
— Barber & McMurry, Architects, Knoxville 


a) the electrical and radio shops, (b) the 
metal, woodworking, and machine shops, 
and (d) the auto-mechanics shop. The ar 
rangement permits of ready access to other 
parts of the building, but keeps the noise 
ind dust-producing elements entirely apart 
The boiler and coal storage areas are also 
on this floor. There are complete toilet 
ind washup facilities. 

The ground floor, which is entered from 
the main street level, includes in the north 
front wing, the sheet-metal shop, the gen 
eral industrial-arts shop, the home-econom- 
ics department with a living suite and 
separate classrooms. 

The cafeteria which occupies an exten 
sion of the main building unit, has ground 
level entrances for pupils and for the ad- 
mittance of supplies and equipment. One 
of the kitchens is used for teaching com- 
mercial cooking and restaurant operation. 

The main body of the building on the 
ground floor includes the grouped science 
laboratories and five general classrooms 
Adjoining the front-entrance lobby and 
foyer are the large auditorium and behind 



















The attractive front entrance 
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it the instrumental music rooms. Accessible 
from the corridor are the dressing rooms 
and showers for the gymnasium above 

The gymnasium has a ground-level en- 
trance at the back of the building so that 
it can be used for community as well as 
school purposes. Adjoining it is a vocal 
music room. 

The main unit of the building on the 
first floor includes extensive administrative 
offices, a library, a health clinic, several 
classrooms, and a special audio-visual room 
The north, front shop wing on this floor 
includes arts-and-crafts rooms, a com- 
mercial art room, drafting and mechanical 
drawing rooms, a photographic laboratory 
ind a journalism department. 

The second floor which is the only floor 
not having a grade entrance, includes the 
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Mam and second floors, Fulton High School, Knoxville, Tenn 
Barber & McMurry, Architects, Knoxville. 











business-education units, and academic 
classrooms. 

The building is strongly constructed of 
reinforced concrete and masonry, is fire- 
resistant throughout, and has been attrac- 
tively finished to meet instructional needs. 

The exterior walls are faced with brick 
and limestone trim. The corridor and stairs 
have terrazzo floors, glazed-tile walls, and 
acoustic-tile ceilings. The classrooms are 
finished with asphalt-tile floors, acoustic 
ceilings, and plastered walls. The gym- 
nasium has a wood-block floor, glazed-brick 
wainscoting, concrete block walls, and 

: plastered ceiling. The auditorium has com- 
ona plete stage equipment and lighting, picture- 
a eee projection booth, opera seating, and care- 


‘ fully placed acoustic-tile panels to control 
The foyer; the doors on the left lead to the academic and shop units. sound 
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Another front view of the face brick, limestone-trimmed building. 


The building is heated with low-pressure 
steam, and the classrooms and other pupil 
areas have temperature control and unit 
ventilation 

The pupil capacity of the building is 
1500 students enrolled in a comprehensive 
type educational program. The auditorium 
seats 1020; and the gymnasium with fold- 
ing seating can take care of all indoor 
sports. A large steel folding partition per- 
mits the division of the gymnasium into 
boys’ and girls’ units 


The building cost $1,607,799, or a low 


65 cents per cubic foot, or $1,144.53 per 
pupil. The equipment cost $109,000. 

The building was planned and erected 
under the supervision of Messrs. Barber & 
McMurry, architects, of Knoxville, Tenn 


Construction Details 


Walls Face brick 
Roof 
Windows 
block 
Doors Aluminum, wood. 
Corridor Floors and Statr Treads 
room Floors 


limestone trim 
Reinforced concrete; part 
Architectural 


precast cement tile 
projected; directional glass 


Class- 
Floor 


Terrazzo 


asphalt tile; Auditorium 


concrete; Gymnasium hardwood 


Toilet rooms Terrazzo floors, glazed-tile walls, plaster 
ceilings 

Heating Low-pressure steel boilers, stoker-fed; tem- 
perature control in all rooms 

Electrical equipment Fluorescent lighting, complete 
program clock and signal system; provision made 
for radio and television, power outlets; audio-visual 
outlets; complete broadcasting system 

Sanitary Heavy-duty, school-type toilet fixtures and 
washbowls, marble toilet partitions 

General equipment — Artificial green blackboards, cork 
bulletin boards, steel lockers, venetian blinds. 

Cafeteria Electric ranges, food mixers, peelers, dish- 

washers, freezing and reirigerator-type food storage, 

heated and cooled service counters. 


A back, ground level entrance to the gymnasium (right) was provided for convenient use by community and school. 
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Word from Washington 


The Administration Unveils Its 
Plan for 14 Federal Grants-in-Aid 


ELAINE EXTON 


A series of administration measures to 
convert the structure of the major grant-in- 
iid programs administered by the Depart 


Health, Education Welfare 


new three-part system em 


ment of and 


intO a grant 
bracing support, extension ind spec ial pro)- 
ect categories are now pending before ap 
the Congress. As 


described by administration leaders the pro 


propriate committees ot 


posed revisions would simplify and improve 
the structure and administration of 


programs and 


these 
to the 


states in their planning ind operation 


give more flexibility 


Programs Affected 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Oveta Culp Hobby first publicly un- 
March 4, 1954, when 
testifying before the House Committee on 


veiled this effort on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce on a bill 
to amend the Public Health Service Act 
She then announced that, in all, 14 pro- 
grams of grants-in-aid to the states would 
be affected including four programs in the 
field of vocational education — agricultural 
education, trades 
and industry, and home economics — ad 
ministered by the U.S 


education, distributive 
Office of Education 
is well as five “categorical grants” in public 
health administered by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, three grant programs in the 
field of children’s services administered by 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
tional rehabilitation 
under the Office of 


and the voca- 
grant-in-aid program 
Vocational Rehabilita 
tion 

“When we first 


grant structure,” 


examined the present 
Secretary Hobby told this 


Congressional committee, “it 


became ap- 
parent that the number, the variation, and 
the complexity of existing authorizations 
ind regulations were obstacles to effective 
idministration particularly state and lo- 
cal administration She explained it ap 
peared that the pattern and structure of 
these grants did not provide the flexibility 
needed to meet the problems in the best 


I ossible way 


Basic Objectives 


Elaborating on the review and analysis 
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made by her Department in remarks be- 
fore a Health Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
three weeks Secretary Hobby re 
ported that “certain basic legislative aims 


later 


emerged as common, in varying degrees, to 


all of the (grant) programs considered 


These she set forth as follows 
The first objective is to help make avail- 
able in all states certain public services 
which are essential to our national well- 
being. The grant-in-aid has proved to be 
in effective device for supporting such 
and, under certain formulas 
for offsetting in part the variations in state 
and local financial resources 
The second objective common to all of 
these programs is to encourage and assist 
the states and localities to extend and im 
prove their services In order to help 
states and localities to keep abreast of their 
changing needs, a more effective grant sys- 
tem must be developed 
“The third objective 


basic services 


is to encourage the 
development and testing of new and im- 
proved techniques and procedures which 
offer unusual promise 
ticular state or 
organization 


By assisting a par- 
community, or a nonprofit 
in the conduct of new or ex- 


perimental programs or special research, the 
Federal Government can contribute to pro- 
gram improvements which may benefit all 
of the people.” 


The Three-Part Grant Plan 


Stressing that she considered gearing the 
federal grant-in-aid structure to these three 
fundamental objectives the most important 
proposal contained in the public health bill 
under discussion as well as in the related 
measures affecting the grant-in-aid 
programs administered by her Department, 
Secretary Hobby indicated this would be 
ichieved by substituting for the 


other 


existing 
arrangement in each of these 14 programs 
three types of grants 

In terms of the federally aided 
tional education program the proposed pat 
tern would be 


voca- 


First 
erally in 
education 


Second 


upport grants to assist states gen- 


meeting the costs of vocational 


extension and improvement 
grants to assist the states in initiating proj- 
ects for the extension and improvement of 
vocational education 

Third, special project grants to assist 
states in the carrying out of special projects 
which hold unique promise of making a 
substantial contribution to the solution of 
vocational education problems common to 
1 number of 
lems of 


states, and in meeting prob- 


special national significance or 


concern 


New Vocational Education Bill 


The administration's measure to provide 


the legislative authority needed to convert 


the current program of federal grants for 


vocational education into the 


new three- 





GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


UNDER CONSIDERATION 


GENERAL HEALTH 
TUBERCULOSIS 


PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 
MENTAL HEALTH 


CANCER CONTROL 
HEART DISEASE CONTROL 





CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


CHILDREN 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


CHILD WELFARE 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
TRADES AND 


INDUSTRY 


HOME ECONOMICS 





VOC. REHAB. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 



























OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
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part cribed above was in 
troduced in Congress on April 8, 1954, by 
Senator H. Alexander Smith (R., N. J 

and has been referred to the Senate Com 
mittee on Labor Public Welfare of 


which he is chairman 


grant system de 


and 
In a statement made at that time Senator 
Smith not this 


purpose but emphasized that under his bill 
(Ss 71) 


only called attention to 


more responsibility would be 
placed on the states than at 
flexibility could be 


present and 


greater exercised by 


them in use of the funds so as to meet the 


differing needs of the various state 
The fact that Senate bill 3271 “to pro 
mote and assist in the extension and im 


provement of vocational education, provide 
for a more effective use of available federal 
fund was drawn 
up by officials of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare without consulting 
either the American Vocational As 
or state vocational leaders in it 


and for other purpose 


ociation 
> Dreparation 
or even the Congressional coauthors of the 
1946 Act, Senator Walter George (D., Ga.) 
and Representative Graham A 
(D., N. C.), is causing 
educational circle 

his i 
adopted 


Barden 
ome concern 1n 
particularly so because $. 3271, if 
the 
laws and 


would combine into one act 


previous vocational education 
supersede the basic legislation under which 
federal funds for vocational education have 
been appropriated by the Congress and 


allocated to the states since 191 


Additional Changes 


Another debate 
is the new bill’s proposal to eliminate the 


factor sure to touch off 


permanent appropriation feature of the 
Smith-Hughes 
nual appropriation of $7,273,330.22 
the terms of S. 3271 the 
propriated and authorized under provisions 
of the Smith-Hughe 


Acts are placed in an annual appropriations 


Act which provides an an 
Under 
mounts now ap 


and George-Barden 


ict, leaving the amount to be determined 
t ich year by 


This 


( ongre 


change is in line with 


Views e@X 


42 
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re ed tb “ecretar Hobby in recent te i 
mony on legislation to amend the Public 
Health Service Act in which she stated 
The need for federal grant funds for each 
of these three purposes (support, extention 
nd improvement, and special projects) will 
iry from time to time rhe bill pro 
vides, therefore, that the total amount of 
federal appropriations tor any year as 
vell as the distribution of such appropria 


tions among these three types of grants 
would be determined annually by the Con- 
gre Phi 


vocation 


proc edure would also ipply to 
| education allotments 
retary Hobby’s plan 


under Se¢ 


_ , also 


establishes $36,000,000 as 
the maximum that may be 
the the 


ippropriated for 
Vocational Education 
Act of 1954 in any one fiscal year, begin- 


purpose ol 


ning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1956, or almost as much as the total now 
tuthorized under the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts 

$36.625.000 but which to date has not 


been made fully available by Congress for 


inv fiscal vear 
There is this important distinction be 
tween these legal instruments however 


Whereas the two last-named acts 
earmarked 
education 


tuthorized 

funds for 
fields 
and 


specifi vocational 
agricultural 
the new 
bill eliminates all special allocations to the 


various fields of 


for example 


education home economics, 


vocational education and 


leaves it to state authorities to determine 
the kinds of vocational education for which 


the federal funds will be spent 


l'unds Allotted to Grants-in-Aid 


The focus of the grant programs at the 
federal level under Senate bill 3271 would 
be reoriented toward the broad objectives 
of program support assistance which would 


provide each state with a minimum of 


$100,000 annually, extension and improve 
less than $5,000 annually 
and special project grants made at the dis 


Edu 


ment aid of not 


n of the U. S. Commissioner ot 






Support rant to existing 
the federal 


maintenance of! 


programs 


would represent contribution 


toward basic vocationa 
education programs and require the major 
portion of the authorized federal aid money 
Phey 
1e formula for 
distributing funds to the states as is fol 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Con 


struction Act of 1946 which employs both 


unless Congress should rule otherwise 


would be 


based on the sar 
lowed in 
the factors of population and average per 
capita income to compute allotments 
Under this funds 
would vary inversely with the average per 
capita income of the states, with the highest 
income state putting up two state dollars 


setup state matching 


for every federal grant dollar and the low 
est income state providing one state dollar 
to match two dollars in federal grants. 
Funds to assist in initiating projects for 
the extension and improvement of voca- 
would be allotted on the 
The federal 


per cent for a project’s first 


tional education 


basis of population share 


would be 


two years, 50 per cent for each of the suc- 
ceeding two years, and 25 per cent for 
each of the last two years. Federal funds 
would not be made available to a par 


icular project lor more than six years Dut 


it the end of that period could be used for 
i different project. The assumption is that 
six years’ time should be sufficient to dem- 
onstrate the worth of a particular activity 
special project 


grants are intended to encourage states to 


The bill’s proposals for 


make developments in vocational education 

In order 
must 
draw up a plan for its use and submit 
to the l Me) 


tor approval 


that may need special attention. 
first 
this 


Education 


to obtain such a grant a state 


Commissioner ot 


Other Provisions of 8. 3271 


Some of the provisions of Senate bil 


3271 are similar to those incorporated in 


existing vocational education laws. Accord 
ing to Senator Alexander Smith, its sponsor 
“the general purposes of the vocational edu 
cation program are retained. The funds 
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would be administered through the state 
boards, there is the federal-state co-opera- 
tive relationship according to a state-de 
plan” which 


qualifications for 


veloped contains minimum 


teachers, supervisors 
The 


Education ts given 


teacher trainers, and directors 


u: 3 
authority to develop rules and regulations 
for the 
education program 


State 
Commissioner of 
administration of the vocational 
Because of the emphasis being given by 
Health, Education 
Welfare to the importance of achieving the 


the Secretary of and 
legislative changes necessary to accomplish 
a three-part grant structure for all major 
grant-in-aid programs under her jurisdic 
tion, the Vocational Education Act of 1954 
seems certain to come up for further Con- 
gressional consideration in the future 
Persons interested in vocational educa 


tion, therefore, will want to study and un 


derstand the provisions of bill S : 


ill of 
can determine 


not 


which are referred to here, so they 


what effect such legislation 
would have on the development and im 
provement of vocational education in 
America na 5 make thei 
opinions KNOW! n the tim ror action 


it hand 


Current Statistics 


tor 
or 


ir hich 


President 
oration of I 
B irde! 


the budget he ibmitted 


funds originally 


tal ved 

of federal, state, and 
local expenditures for vocational education 
since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
in 1917 has increased from 
eral dollar for every 


[he proportion 


ibout one fed 


one and one-half state 
ind local dollars spent to about one federal 
dollar for local 
cording to U.S. Office of Education reports 
In the 


governments 


five and state dollars ac 


fiscal vear 1953, state and local 


spent $4.76 of their own 
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dollar of tederal funds 
The exact expenditures were: for 
366,459.74: 


$5? 217 S89 82 
DIZ,¢ ’ d 


money tor each 
illotted 
the 


state 


Federal Government, $25 


governments 5 
governments, $68,367,164.54 


The fact that the ratio of local to federal 


local 


payments has increased steadily trom the 
beginning is .onsidered a convincing indica- 
tion that the support provided has been 
effective in stimulating the states and local 


ee 


communities to undertake the further de 


velopment of vocational educ ition as the 
founders of the program hoped 
Io maintain the favorable 


sulting from thi 


ituation re 
ictivity, informed educa 
tional sources believe a program of federal 
issistance must go on. Its continuance 1s 
ilso necessary to assure maintenance of ade 
standards and fruitful co-ordination 
of leadership in the field as contemplated 
Acts 


It is significant to note that more worker 
who have left the 


quate 
in the existing Vocational Education 
full-time day school than 
regular students are 
In tact 


in 1918 the 


iided by the program 


every year since itS Inauguration 


workers enrolled in part-time 
ind evening classes have outnumbered the 


ill-day students attending preparatory vo 
cational classes in high school 
The highest 


dent 


enrollment of all-day stu 


LOOK place in 19 ] 


when over | 0 
Th it 


Were en 


) young people were registered 
year more than 1,800,000 


rolled. Workers 
ing War 


workers 
enrollments not count- 


Training Classes reached their 


over 2,100,000 
In 1 ; the latest 
which 


vhen par 


S( hool 
this 


data is obtainable 


ittended federally aided 


\ Continuing Need 


\lthough these figures 


represent i 


stantial increase over the 164,186 students 
enrolled in education in 1918, 
the first year the program was in opera- 


vocational 


tion, M. D. Mobley, the executive secretary 
of the American Vocational 
states that according to the best informa- 


Association, 


tion available ‘ 
who 


only about one-half of those 
profit by 
now obtaining it 


need and can vocational 
training are 

lhe need for national grants to the states 
and the 
the nation are 
succinctly set forth in the report of the 
Commission on National Aid to Vocational 
Wilson (D.) 


appointed in accordance with an Act of 
1914 


for vocational education 


this 


impor 


tance ol training to 


Education which President 
Congress in 

The 
) obtaining passage of the first Vocational 
Education Act 1917 


true today as a perusal of these ex 


considerations that carned weight 


(Smith-Hughes) in 
hold 
irom the 


cerpt report of this Commission 


et up forty years ago will show 
While many different kinds and grades 

of vocational education will always be re- 
quired, the kind most urgently demanded 
it the present time is that which will pre- 
pare workers for the more common occupa- 
tions in which the great mass of our people 
tind useful employment 

There is a great and crying need of pro- 
viding vocational education of this char- 
acter for every part of the United States — 
to conserve and develop our resources; to 
promote a more produc tive and prosperous 
igriculture; to prevent the waste of human 
labor; to supplement apprenticeship; to 
increase the wage-earning power of our 
productive workers; to meet the increasing 
demand for trained workmen; to offset the 
increased cost of living. Vocational educa- 
tion is therefore needed as a wise business 
investment for this nation, because our 
national prosperity and happiness are at 
stake and our position in the markets of 
the world cannot otherwise be maintained 

While recognizing that training for all 
the different vocations is important and de- 
irable, agricultural and trade and indus- 
trial education are most in need of national 
encouragement at the present time. The 
best way to aid the states in giving these 
kinds of vocational training is through 
grants for the preparation of efficient teach- 
ers and grants for the part payment of 
their salaries 

National grants are required for the 
and the training of vocational 
(1) to help to solve a problem 
too large to be worked out extensively and 
permanently save by the whole nation; (2) 
to help the states, with their widely varying 
resources, to carry the cost of giving voca- 
tional education and thereby to make this 
ducation possible in those states and lo- 
calities already burdened with the task of 
meeting the requirements of general educa- 
tion; (3) to equalize among the states the 
large and unequal task of preparing work- 
ers whose tendency to move from state to 
tate 1s making training for a life work a 
itional as well as a state duty; (4) to 
give interest and prestige in the states to 
the work of preparing our youth for useful 
ind productive service.” 


ilaries 
teachers 





Recent Judicial Opinion XVIII — 





Public Inspection of Minutes 
of Board Meetings 


STEPHEN FF. ROACH 
Vice-president, J. J. Ferris High School 


and Managing Editor, Kastern School Law Review 


Jersey City 2, N. J. 


I know of no duty of the court which it 
is nore important to observe, and no powers 
which it 


of the court is more important to 


enforce, than its power of keeping public 


bodies within their rights. Ihe moment pub- 
lic bodies exceed their rights, they do so to 
the injury and oppression of private individ- 
uals, and 


those persons are entitled to be 


protected from injury arising from such 
operations of public bodies 

In those words, written than 
half a century ago, Mr. Justice Lindley 
referred to one of the fundamental func 
tions of American jurisprudence. For if 
our agencies of government in which 
must be included the local school board 

are to be truly representative of, and 
responsible to then those 
must not’ take official action 
informing their constituencies, 
by some mutually satisfactory method 
of the action taken 

And as Justice Lindley pointed out 

should an agency of government at 
tempt to ignore or circumvent this re 
sponsibility it) then the duty 
of the courts to intervene 

One method of informing the 
public, insofar as school boards are con 
cerned, is to be found in the publication 
of the “minutes” of the proceedings at 
board meetings. For with such publica 
tion the electorate are kept fully” in 
formed as past, pres 
which the board 
deemed, or deems, necessary for the di 
rection 


more 


the people 
avencies 
without 


become 


Suc h 


to the actions 
ent, and proposed 


management, and operation of 
the local educational enterprise 

But while this analysis of the pur 
pose of the “minutes” of board meeting 
would be almost universally accepted 
not quite as readily acceptable, perhaps, 
would be any single delineation of the 
method whereby those “minutes” are 
to be made available to the public 

\ significant case, concerned with this 
latter aspect, Was recently 
the Supreme Court of Utah 


de ided in 


I'acts of Case 


In this case' the record showed that 


Nebo Sci 
the Natior 


in answer to an inquiry from the Clerk 
of the Nebo (Utah) School District, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc 
advised that the minutes of local 
board of education meetings were not 
official until approved by the board. 
The reply advised further, that the 
local board should determine its own 
policy with reference to releasing such 
minutes to other than board 
members 

\t an meeting of the Nebo 
board, on February 18, 1953 (subse 
quent to receiving this reply), the Clerk 
took notes of what transpired, and tran- 
scribed his notes into minutes, for board 
approval, prior to placing them in his 
Journal. The statutes require that he 
keep such a Journal 

On the following day, Conover et al 
asked permission to examine and copy 
the minutes so transcribed, but the Clerk 
informed them that the minutes would 
not be available for inspection until the 
hoard had approved them at the next 
meeting. The minutes, as transcribed 
later approved unchanged, and 
placed in the Journal 

The pertinent Utah statutes granted 
to every citizen the right to “inspect 
and take a copy of any public writing of 
this state except as otherwise expressly 
provided The statutes 
fined four classes of “public writing” 
(1) laws, (2) judicial records, (3) other 
official documents, and (4) public rec 
ords of private writings 


tion 


persons 


open 


were 


also de 


Upon being denied access to the min 
utes, Conover et al. brought suit 


The Issue 


Fundamentally, the issue here was 
clear-cut: “Are the minutes of a local 
board of education meeting subject to 
inspection as a public record?” 

Che plaintiffs, in presenting the issue, 
contended that the notes of the Clerk 
or at least the transcribed minutes 
prepared for Journal entry, subject only 
to board approval were a “public 
writing,” that as such they should have 
been open to inspection “immediately 
after preparation,” and that “prepara- 


tion immediately should have followed 
the meeting. 

The defendant board, on the other 
hand, contended that to do as the plain- 
tiffs urged might lead to “public mis- 
information” as well as “embarrassment 
to board members,” because of possible 
inaccuracies in the minutes which were 
still tentative and unofficial until ap 
proved and placed in the Journal 


‘The Court’s Findings 


Addressing itself first to the general 
topic of public records, the court noted 
“The statutes and relating to 
public writings are divergent as the 
shading of the spectrum. There appears 
to be no formula for determining what 
is or is not a public writing, except by 
defining the terms, looking at the facts 
and relying on court decisions for de 
termination and settlement.’’ However 
the opinion continued, ‘‘whenever a writ 
ten record of a transaction of a public 
officer in his office is a convenient and 
appropriate mode of discharging the 
duties of his office, and is kept by him 
as such, whether required by express 
provision of law or not, such a record 
IS a public record.” 

Turning then to the issue at hand, the 
opinion commented: “To hold that a 
public writing includes the unexpurgated 
scribbled Clerk would 
be unreasonable. . . . It would be un 
reasonable also to hold that any record 
made by the Clerk short of approval by 
a board and placement in a Journal is 
not a public writing. ... We hold, there 
that the Clerk’s untranscribed 
notes reasonably are not classifiable as 
a public writing . whereas the tran 
scribed minutes in final form, but await 
ing only approval and placement in the 
Journal, are a public writing... .” 

To hold that the “minutes” were not 
but that the “Journal” was a_ public 
writing, the court pointed out, 
would attach a magic 
latter] word . . . and might repose in 
boards a power to act on matters of 
great public moment without oppor 
tunity for public scrutiny.” Nor, the 
opinion continued, could the board’s 
policy of having the Clerk refrain from 
placing the minutes in the Journal until 
board approval was given, justify either 
the circumvention of the Utah statute 
that required him to prepare the min 
utes. or the withholding of information 
from the public for an “unreasonable 
length of time.” Significantly the opin 
ion added: “It is no answer 
that the meeting was 
public.” 

With regard to the matter of when 
the minutes should be available for pub- 
lic inspection, the court held the time 
must of necessity depend entirely on 
the facts of each case. “It seems to us,” 
it said, ‘that 


Cases 


notes of a 


lore, 


significance to the 


to say 
open to the 


the reasonable time 
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may vary with the exigencies of the 
particular case, and |that]| the time for 
preparation and dissemination [of a 
record of a public board meeting, as 
here| would be directly proportional to 
the importance of the action taken.” 

“We believe that a reasonable 
time after the meeting for making 
available the record of actions taken 
there would be some time before any 
important action was to take place.” 

The opinion concluded: “It would 
seem that, unless matters were of such 
a delicate nature or of the type where 
public policy dictates non-dissemination, 
the meeting itself should be open to the 
public and press, and information con- 
cerning what transpired there should 
be made available at least in a general 
way, to both at any time thereafter, by 
him whose duties require its recordation. 
There is nothing unreasonable in that 
under our free and democratic way of 
life. The truth about the official acts 
of public servants always should be dis- 
played in the public market-place, sub- 
ject to public approval. Any attempt to 
withhold information after a meeting, 
itself should be a subject for a wide 
publicity, irrespective of the fact that 
withholding it might prevent someone's 
embarrassment because of inaccuracy, 
Such inaccuracy may be reason enough 
to replace him responsible therefor, but 
most certainly is no reason for with- 
holding information to which the pub- 
lic in entitled... .” 

Therewith the court held that the 
Clerk’s action in refusing permission to 
inspect his transcribed minutes was un- 


In Wyoming — 





Parade of 
Admin 


MAYNARD BEMIS 


Professor of F.ducation 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


It just isn’t true that loves a 
parade. At least, it isn’t true when it wrecks 
the continuity of the educational program 
of our schools. The parade of school super 
intendents through small school systems 1 
threat to public education which 
vet, has not been given sufficient attentior 
A recent 
87 school 


everyone 


one 


job continuity in the 


1 Wyoming 


superintendencies in 


survey! of 
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reasonable, in that it prevented the pub- 
lic and press from obtaining information 
as to what happened at the meeting 


Significance of the Case 


There would appear to be five points 
of sigrificance which relate to the area 
of board “‘minutes.” 

First, the clerk’s (or secretary’s) un 
transcribed notes of the proceedings at 
a school board meeting are not to be 
considered as a “public record,” in the 
sense that they are to be open to public 
inspection, 

Second, the transcribed minutes of 
a board meeting, if in final form, and 
awaiting only approval by the board 
before being placed in the board’s jour- 
nal, are public records, open to public 
inspection 

Third, the existence of a local policy 
or rule which permits delaying the actual 
placing of the minutes in the board jour- 
nal ~~ until board approval is first given 

will not justify the withholding from 
the public, for an unreasonable length 
of time, of information concerning ac 
tions taken at board meetings 

Fourth, the time required for the 
preparation and dissemination of board 
“minutes” should be in direct propor- 
tion to the importance of the action 
taken at the meeting being recorded 

Fifth, a time after the 
meeting for making available the re 
ord of actions taken there should be 
some time before any important related 
action is to take place. 


reasonable 


the School 
istrators 


has revealed some discouraging facts. Other 
studies would indicate that Wyoming is not 
the only state to face this threat 

fourth of Wyoming's 
superintendencies have been held by the 
same person tor 


Even more startling i 


Only 2. or one 


long as eight years 
the fact that imong 
the 65 school systems which have changed 
leadership, 135 different changes have taken 
place since the spring of 1947. Those figures 
would indicate an average tenure of just 
less than four years, but the true picture 
is worse than that 

Hardest hit have been the smallest school 


systems. Fifty-nine of Wyoming's superin- 
tendencies are in schools employing fewer 
than 20 teachers. These posts, alone, have 
accounted for 114 changes, or over four 
fifths of the total number of replacements 
in all of the public schools of the state. 
Only nine of these small schools were able 
to retain the same chief administrator for 
the entire eight-year period. Each of the 
remaining 50 small systems 
served by an average of three different 
superintendents in eight years. Some fared 
better; some fared worse. One system em- 
ployed seven different superintendents; two 
were served by six different persons; four 
systems were introduced to tive superin- 
tendents; and 13 

How can a board of education and the 
community expect educational leadership 
and continued improvement in its schools 
under such conditions 


school was 


to tour 


It takes at least one 

idministrator and 
to understand each other well 
enough to become a co operative, Tunction 
ing team. It takes become ac- 
quainted with the needs, conditions, and re- 
sources of the community which the school 
must serve. It takes even longer to win the 
lasting confidence, support, and partici 
pating co-operation of the school’s many 
publics It takes years for long- 
range planning to evaluate the past and 
the present and to chart a course for steady 
future improvement 


to two vears tor a new 
the faculty 


time to 


several 


improvement in 
plant and program, improvement in finance, 
improvement in personnel and supply 
management public re- 
lations 


improvement in 


‘The Children Suffer 


Without that passage of time, a 
tendent can act only on the 
expediency of the moment 


uperin- 
basis of the 
Because of his 
decisions and his recommendations to the 
board, the school may move forward, or it 
may not. His only solace is that probably 
he will not be there long enough to know, 
long enough to take credit for his fortunate 
guesses or to suffer for his wrong decisions 
will take his place. But the 
and like “the sins of the 
’ the errors and omissions of hap 
school administration are visited 
upon the children and upon their younger 
brothers and sisters to come No one ever 
where the going; no one 
ever knows where it came from 
ure where it is 

lo be certain 


someone el] e 
children stay; 
father 
hazard 


knows school Is 
no one is 
really 
ome of these men 
uccessful uperintendent 

to climb the ladder of 
Some failures and 
Ninety-six of 
beginners in 
the superintendency or new to the problem 
of Wyoming Nine 
Wyoming superintendent 


one or more 


were 
experienced 
changing position 
their 
were replaced with cause 
them 


prote ion were 


however, were either 


chools were tormer 
returning alter 
other 
tudy 


occupation 


vears pent in) some 


branch of the protession, in gr iduate 
or in an entirely different 
Thirty changes uperintendents 
who remained in the profession but moved 
from one Wyoming school to another 
Among the nine superintendents who re- 
turned to the profession, six had left one 


Wyoming school system and returned to 


In\ ol ed 


(Concluded on page 61 
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INTEGRATION, HOW SOON? 


THE unanimous decision of the U. S. Supreme Court of 
May 17, 1954, outlawing segregation of the races in public 
schools, promises to carry the United States forward ulti 
mately into a new period of basic educational betterment and 
genuine social and political equalization. The decision which 
reverses the stand of the court taken in 1896, when it was 
held that the constitutional requirement of the equality of all 
races before the law would be met by equal but separate 
school facilities, now declares 


that in the field of public education the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” has no place. Separate educational facilities are inherently un- 
equal. Therefore, we hold that the plaintiffs and others similarly sit- 
uated for whom the actions have been brought are, by reason of the 
segregation complained of, deprived of the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 


While the decision is much broader in its implications and 
ultimate outcomes than the free admittance of Negro and 
other nonwhite children to all public schools and colleges, it 
is interesting that education is here recognized as the very be 
ginning and basis of equality of all people before our laws 
Chief Justice Warren, in his opinion, very clearly stated that 
education is the very foundation of good citizenship. Today it is a 
principal instrument in awakening the child to cultural values, in pre- 
paring him for later professional training, and in helping him to adjust 
normally to his environment. In these days, it is doubtful that any 
child may reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he is denied the 
opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity, where the state has 


undertaken to provide it, is a right which must be made available to 
all on equal terms 


The decision of the Court is by no means final, except for 
the basic principles of equality which it declares. In October 
next, all parties to the suit and all friends of the Court are 
requested to submit briefs outlining plans and suggestions for 
implementing the decision and for making it possible to carry 
into effect the integration of the schools with a minimum of 
harm and ill will. The confusion of opinions, threats, pro 
posals, and criticisms made by some few southern state 
officials leads to the conclusion that while the decision of the 
Court was fully expected, there has been no constructive 
thinking toward a solution of the state-wide and local prob 
lems which may be expected to arise. The press has been 
astonishingly conservative in its acceptance of the troubles 
which are certain to follow the Court’s findings. The state and 
local school authorities have appeared aghast at the complex 
ity of their situations and have wisely refrained from im 
mediate action. In the border states where for some vears 
past the large cities and their suburbs have been preparing 
their populations, their staffs, and their school children to 
accept integration, immediate action may be expected. This is 
especially true of areas like Baltimore, St. Louis, and the 
larger Kansas cities where complete change-overs will be made 
in the fall 

Every board of education will have the serious duty of 
working out its own series of policies for putting the Court’s 
decision into effect. Whatever poli ies any school board 
adopts, action must be taken only after deliberate considera- 
tion of all social, economic, and educational effects. To act 
hastily or to move before the support of the local community 
has been assured, at least for the over-all plans and_pro- 
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cedures, may endanger and slow down the whole ultimate 
value of the decision 

Within the frame of local board policy, the superintendent 
will have the responsibility for developing and applying a 
plan and program of local adjustments. Unquestionably, the 
local actions will be based on the broad program laid down by 
the respective state administration in the form of legislation, 
and the directives of the state superintendent and the state 
education department. No local school system can move faster 
in a major reorganization of its school system such as the 
decision contemplates than is required by the state. Local 
schools are after all instruments of the state and the school 
boards are local agents of the state 

The interests of all the children must be paramount in 
any policy the school board adopts. In a special way, the com- 
petent professional teachers— white and Negro — deserve 
consideration. The career of no teacher gained by hard pro- 
fessional study and dedicated work in the classrooms can or 
should be disturbed. 

The decision of the Court lays on the school boards a 
serious challenge and a magnificent opportunity: a challenge 
to break down ancient racial and social prejudices and prac- 
tices; an opportunity — in reality a duty — to bring to an 
end for all time the unjust denial of a completely equal op- 
portunity of education for all the children of all the people 


WASHINGTON’S EXAMPLE 


SUPT. HOBART CORNING and the Washington, D. ¢ 
board of education have developed policies and a program 
which suggest points to be followed in general by boards of 
education in cities where the integration will not be hampered 
unduly by state restrictions, excessive community antago- 
nisms, economic barriers, and marked school plant shortages. 
The board has set up five policies which in summary are 


(1) All assignments and ratings [pupil and personnel] in the school 
system shall be based upon merit, not color or race; (2) no pupil shall 
be favored or discriminated against in any matter or manner respecting 
his relations to the schools by reason of race or color; (3) in no event 
hall children attend schools outside the boundaries of the district in 
which they live for reasons of color or race; (4) records of pupils and 
personnel shall make no reference to race or color; (5) all school build- 
ings shall be used to maximum efficiency without regard for color or 
race 


In applying the board’s policies, Supt. Corning has pre- 
pared a series of principles of desegregation which provide in 
essence: 


1. Complete desegregation of all schools is to be accomplished with 
least possible delay. Desegregation by grades or by levels would delay 
the process and would create administrative problems arising from con- 
fusion and inconsistencies 

New boundaries are to be established for each school, Definite 
boundaries will be established — to make the optimum use of the school 


by the pupils living in its immediate area. . . . Where schools are lo- 
cated very close to each other, it will be impossible to set up separate 
boundaries . therefore, the boundaries will be for groups of schools 
When the new boundaries have been established . adherence to 
the boundary limitations must be definite and without exception 
This does not mean any change in the present practice of adjust- 
ments by the superintendent wherever changes in school population 


make such action necessary 
Appointments and promotions of all school per onnel are to be 

made on a merit system only and assignments will be m accord with 
the need of the service. The tenure rights of individuals as to salary 
level and rank will be maintained 

4. The transition to a desegregated system is to be accomplished by 
natural and orderly means. Artificial and immediate assignments of 
large numbers of pupils, teachers, and officers would be disruptive and 
will be avoided 


Supt. Corning’s staff has selected 18 school districts which 
will be desegregated in September, 1954; further changes will 
be made as problems of housing, finances, and staff are solved 
so that the final changes may be made by September, 195 
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Both pupils and teachers are proud to claim this 
attractive Butler building as their school. Notice 
the banks of windows that let in lots of fresh 


air, and flood the modern classrooms with light. 


~with BUTLER buildings and plans 


we got both classrooms and a community center 


for the price of one!” 


Says Alfred Totel, President, Wallace Township 
School District, Ottawa, Illinois 


“When attendance in our one-room schools fell below legal 
limits, we had two alternatives: (1) We could pay high trans 
portation and tuition costs to a city school, (2) or we could 
consolidate our own schools. We preferred consolidation that 
would also provide a community center, but the cost threat 
ened to send taxes sky high. 

“Then we asked our nearby Butler dealer for plans and 
prices. We were pleasantly surprised to find that for the cost 


y eg. ’ of classrooms of commonly used construction, we could erect 
> Bite > 4 2, . . 
o3 ; Saad 


< Ce FN 


a Butler steel building to provide these needed classrooms 


and the big community room we wanted besides! 
A dream comes true for Mr. Totel as he points out to Mr. 


Stakemiller and Mr. Phalen of the Mendota Building Service “Even with a late spring start, our Butler building was ready 
how well their plans have worked out in practice. for the fall school term. Parents, pupils and teachers were as 


pleased with the modern classrooms as property Owners were 
with their big tax savings.” 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Oil Equipment * Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment * Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo., Galesburg, Whe, 
Richmond, Calif., Birmingham, Ala., Minneapolis, Minr 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
9IIA Sixth Avenue, $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1011 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 11A, Richmond, California 


e send me the r 


Ple 
‘ e 
ro 


always something going on in this big room that has 


become the community crossroads. It’s dandy for clubs and 
other get-togethers big enough for bcsketball games 
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Administration News 





THEY SERVE 

The New York “State 
Schools” 
elected 


school 


Bulletin to the 
its latest issue that 7877 
members of school boards the 
districts of the state. This number is 
928 less than the total found during the 
1949-50. The difference i 
entirely to the disappearance of 940 common 
school districts 

The 


schools) are 


reports in 


serve 


chool 


year due almost 


school (rural 


2818 
the larger number of districts have 


common one-room 
By far 
one trustee 
districts have three trustees. In 60 
per cent of the districts outside of the common 


served by trustees 


only; 363 


school districts five-member boards are found 
ilso 


eight, or 


seven- and nine-member boards are 


popular; only 29 boards have six 


ten members 
In the city 


school districts, the predominant 


number of board members is nine, followed by 
boards with five members. The capital city of 
Albany and union free districts have three 

member boards; the village of Malone has a 


ten-member board. Of the central school dis 


tricts, the larger proportion have five- to 
seven-member boards; 81 now have seven to 
nine members; and have nine members 


HIGH SCHOOL TRANSFERS 


The Pittsburgh board of education has re 
ceived a preliminary report from its committee 
on schools and instruction, calling lor a chang 
in policy concerning high school transtet 

Phe plan provides that high school transfers 


be ordered to the designated school cent 
the Hebrew, G 


Latin, advanced science, advanced mathematics, 


ubjects of rman, advanced 


advanced French, advanced Spanish 


A study is to be made in the basic princi 
ples of the organization and technique tor 
operating the junior high school with respect 


to especially able student A turther study 


and experimentation i to be mad in th 

organization of the instructional program in 
the senior high school, to eliminate overlavping 
and duplication, and to improv the qualit 

of the work done \ multiple track program 
is suggested to encourage “abs iN 

pupils to reach college atter 11 eal 


chooling 
It is sugge 


elective 


the high hool limit th 


with a view otf in ising th 


ted that 
tem 


number of required subject 


EVACUATION 


chool 





IkSI 


students ot Unive tv Cit 





High 


Mo., on May 18, participated in an atom-age 
version of a track meet. Suivival was the 
prize instead of laurels. The idea was to ss 

how fast they could leave a radiation area on 














foot, in event of an atomic attack. It they 
could walk two miles in a halt hour, they won 
The pupils were handed ticket stubs each 


had a half hour to 
didn't make it, thes 
thes 


time they completed a lap 
walk eight lay Ii they 
were presumed dead. If 


barely made it 


they were alive, but radioactive. More than 
eight laps and they were sate. Another test 
will be conducted later 


48 


area educational 


tion within re¢ 
interracial cla 
cessiully, with a 


from the four a 


SEGREGATION IN: SCHOOLS 


Administrative 





officials in the four St. Loui 
which ended 


hav 


been 


segrega 


nt ear agreed that 


nave carried on suc 


rainimum of triction. Speakers 


is who appear d on the pro 


gram of the Interracial Nursery Foundation of 
St. Louis, reported gradual progress but added 


that 
of th 
that 


the 
communi 


ilthough 


progré 


pear to accept ( 
no N 


organization 


gyroes 


Will depend on the attitud 
tv at large. It was pointed out 
Negro and whit tudents ap 
ach other well in class, almost 
become ollicer oO! chool 


HOUSTON TO CONTINUE 


Principals of 


the Houston, Tez., public 


schools have been informed that schools in the 
city will continue on a_ segregated basis 
through the 1954 5 school year. State Com- 
missioner of Education J. E. Edgar said that 
there might be a considerable lapse of time 
between the decree of the Court and the actual 
operation of the ne interpretation of the 
Constitution. No immediate change in the 
iimancial operation ot the Texa chools is 


planned 


VIRC 


INIA REJECTS 


Ihe Virginia state board of education has 
retused prope sals that Virginia begin inte- 
grating Negro and white pupils in the ime 
chools next tall, The board has notified all 
local school iperintendents to proceed with 
plans for the 1954 chool vear on a segre- 
gated basis. Governor T. B. Stanle iid’ that 
Virginia would proceed with plans for the new 


school term on 
decrees trom t! 


lawing school 






































































































egregated basis pending final 


w Court on it dec out 


Oil 


egregation 


SEGREGATION CHARGED 


Spokesmen for Negro organizations in Pasa 
dena, Calif., about June 1, threatened suit to 
compel the discontinuance of disguised segrega- 
tion of Negro, Mexican, and Japanese children 
The immediate the trouble in this 
uasegregated community involves 
(1) the maintenance of “neutral zones” 
districting in which there is some 
elasticity in assignment of pupils to schools 


cause ot 
two el 
ments 
in school 


the granting of special permits for children 
to attend schools other than the one to which 
they would normally go on a geographical 
basis 
The student 
composed of 
children 


traction 


body of the Garfield School is 
colored, oriental, and Mexican 
with only a few pupils of white ex 
Arroyo Seco School, com- 


entirely of 


The nearby 
children, has 
with 250 students in 
The Gartield 


posed almost white 


become overcrowded 


acilities designed for ( School 


has pupils in a school designed tor 400. It 

claimed that a $30,000 addition for the 
Gartield School is unnecessary if transfers are 
made trom the Arroyo Seco School 


HONOR SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS 


the St 
Association 


On 


~ hool 


April 26, Clair County, Mich., 
Board its oldest 
members at a dinner, attended by practically 
ill the school board members of the county, 
and teachers. A 


have years or 


honored 


superintendents of schools, 
tc tes of mem!) present 


more experience as board members. Two of 


the members toy T. Gilbert second tron 
left, bottom row ind Frank Dunnigan (sec 
ond trom right, bottom row have 49 and 


50 years of service, respectively. 

rhe dinner Prof. 
Howard Jones, of the University of Michigan, 
and Supt. Robert W. Coulter, of the Port 


group was addressed by 


Huron township schools 





On April 26, 1954 the St. Clair County School Officers Association, Port 


Huron, Mich., honored at a banauet 32 


fs 


county school officers with 20 


or more years of service. Frank Dunnigan (second from right, bottom row ) 


and Roy 


I’. Gilbert (second from left, bottom row) lead the group with, 


respectively, 50 and 49 years of service. 
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AO decibel 


sound reduction now standard 
in R-W Folding Partitions! 


Once again Richards-Wilcox sets a new high 
standard of quality —a sound-retarding value of 40 dec- 
ibels in R-W Folding Partitions! Now each partition 
door is literally a folding wall! 

No more noise, no more distracting voices when a 
large area is temporarily partitioned off into separate 
rooms. R-W 40-Decibel construction absorbs sounds 
before they can pass through...each R-W Folding 
Partition Door has a built-in sound-retarding efficiency 


approximately equal to a 4-inch clay tile plastered wall! 


RICHARDS 


“A HANGER 


SUDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK e@ FIRE 
DOORS & FIXTURES @ GARAGE DOORS & EQUIP- 
MENT e@ INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & CRANES 
@ SCHOOL WARDROBES & PARTITIONS e 
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@ An R-W 40-Decibel 
Folding Partition instal 
lation in partially 
closed position. Note 3- 
inch thickness and ab- 
sence of floor track, or 
guides. Partitions avail- 
able with cork tack 
boards, chalk boards 
and chalk troughs. 


Even loud talking is effectively muffled by the acous- 
tically insulated construction of R-W 40-Decibel Par- 
tition doors. 

With the growing need for every possible square foot 
of classroom space, ordinary movable partitions are 
not enough. Pupils and teachers require quiet as well 
R-W 40-Decibel Folding Partitions, “the 
folding wall,’ provide both features at no increased cost! 

Write today for full details about R-W 40-Decibel 
Folding Partitions for your school. 


as privacy. 


FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 


Branches in Principal Cities 


510 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS 




















I, late 
Rlackboards 


As good as new... 
years later and 
its no wonder! 


BECAUSE 
SLATE 


@® Is a Permanent 
material 


@® Cut from the 
natural rock 





















































































































@® Superior non- 
porous surface 




















@ Easily cleaned 


@ Unaffected by 
water, sunlight 
and tempera- 
ture changes 


STEPHENS - JACKSON 
COMPANY 


Quarries and Mills 
at 
Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


Also Consider the 
Advantages of Slate For: 
ROOFING 
* 
WINDOW SILLS 
STOOLS 
* 
SHOWER 
COMPARTMENTS 
* 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
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AR 
sCHOOL_LAW=NEWS: 


, eee 





SCHOOL FUNDS 


An chool district established 


ibling legisl 


under en 
ition is entirely subject to the 
ill of the Illinois legislature thereafter, and 
vith or without consent of the inhabitants ot 
the chool district, over their protest ind 
even without notice or hearing, the state may 


take the school facilities in the district, with 


it giving compensation therefor ind vest 
them in other districts or avencic S.H.A 
Const. art People ex rel. Dixon 
Community Unit School Dist. No. 3, 118 


2d 241, Il 

4 school district owns no property ind all 
chool facilities are the property of the state 
People 
ex rel. Dixon v. Community Unit School Dist 


Vo. 3, 118 Northeastern 


Northeastern reporter 


ind are subject to legislative will 


reporter 2d 241, Ill 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Ihe purpose of the Illinois legislature in lay 
ing out the nonhigh 
chool districts was to cause such districts to 
become an integral part of a district that has 


S.H.A 


program to eliminate 


or could furnish educational facilities 
ch. 122, §$§4B-12, 19 People ex rel 
Community High School Dist. No. 231 v 
Hupe, 118 Northeastern reporter 2d 328, Ill 

A territory cannot be so detached irom a 
community consolidated school district as to 
f such districts 
People 
ex rel. Dixon v. Community Unit School Dist. 
Vo. 3, 118 Northeastern reporter 2d 241, Ill 

Generally, in the absence of a statute or 


leave the remaining terntory « 
in separate bodies or not contiguous 


constitutional provision to the contrary, a 
territory annexed to a municipal corporation 
or a school district, is liable to pay its pro- 
portionate share of the existing indebtedness 
of the corporation to which it is annexed 
Linke v. Board of County Commissioners of 
Grand County, 268 Pacific reporter 2d 416, 
Colo 

Where a new community high school dis 
trict is formed, which includes nonhigh school 
territory whose bonded indebtedness the new 
district is not required to assume, a propor 
tionate share of such indebtedness is not 
chargeable to the debt-incurring power ot the 


new district. S.H.A. ch. 122, §§ 48-1 111 


et seq., 19 S.H.A. Const. art. 9, $12 
People ex rel. Community High School Dist 
Vo. 231 v. Hupe, 118 Northeastern reporter 
d 328, Ill 


DISTRICT GOVERNMENT 


\ county board of education is not a 


corporate body with power to sue and b 
sued, but is merely an agency through which 
the county acts in school matters, and a suit 
for breach of contract cannot be maintained 
igainst it Beckanstin v. Drake, 80 
eastern reporter 2d 506, 89 Ga. App. 630, Ga 


South 


In their official capacity, the members ot a 
county school board cannot be sued for breach 
of a contract made on behalf of or in the 
name of the board, but for a positive tort 
committed by members of a school board 
acting in unison and beyond the scope of their 
official capacity, members of the school board 
may be held personally liable Beckanstin \ 
Drake, 80 Southeastern reporter 2d 500, 89 Ga 


App. 636, Ga 








iess matte discussed at a meeting of th 

education are of such a delicate 

nature or of the type where public policy dic- 

tates nondissemination, the board 
should | 

ind information concerning what transpired at 

the meeting should be made available, at least 


I 1 general Wa 


meeting 


* open to the public and press, 


} 


to both the public and the 


it any time thereafter, by him whose 

ities require recordation of the meeting 
U.C.A. 19 ; +, 53-6-15, 78 | 

onover \ Board Education f Nebo 

hool Dist Pacific reporter ed Utah 
DISTRICT PROPERTY 

ction by an architect against the county 

chool board and the individual members 


ich of contract for the construc- 
school building and certain ad- 
litions to the existing buildings, could not be 
maintained, since the county 


n ol a new 


school board is 
with power to sue and 
( ied ind the individual members of the 


not a corporate body 


intv school board cannot be sued for breach 
made on behalf of and in the 
Drake, 


d SOt 89 Ga. App 


contract 
name of the board Beckanstin 
) Southe stern reporter 


Hie 


DISTRICT TAXATION 


Where a new high school district is formed, 
school territory, the tact 


taken to form a new district 


including nonhigh 
hat the territors 
ill be subject to the bonded indebtedness of 
oth the old and new districts, the total of 
which will likely exceed five per cent of the 
iluation of the taxable property in such ter- 
ritor does not violate the debt limit pro- 
ision of the constitution, whose inhibition is 
igainst the individual or separate school dis 
trict from becoming indebted in excess of five 
per centum of the value of the taxable prop- 
erty. S.H.A. ch. 13 §§ 4B-12, 11-1 et seq., 
19-33; S.H.A. Const. art. 9, $1 People 
ex rel. Community High School Dist. No. 231 
Hupe, 118 Northeastern reporter 2d 328, I. 
\ board of county commissioners had the 
duty to include within the area to be taxed 
for payment of balance due on bonds issued 
by 1 union high school district to build a 
chool building, realty located in school dis 
tricts which were annexed to the union high 


chool district after an election authorizing an 
issuance of bonds. °35 C.S.A. c. 146, §8§ 138, 


171-179, 174 Linke Board of County 
Commissioners of Grand County 3 Pacific 
porter 2d 416, Colo 
TEACHER EMPLOYMEN'! 


Phe 1935 
pealed a prior law and wiped out tenures 
icquired under it, but was intended to give the 


teacher tenure law of Oregon re- 


ime benefits to teachers who had previously 
erved three vears as to those who hould 
omitting the 
resolution of a board of 
School Dist. No. 1 
Pacifu 


thereafter serve for three years 
requirement ot i 
Lommasson \ 
Vultnomah County ( 
11 Ore 


ciirectors 


reporter d 


\ teacher who did not 


tionar’ 


serve as a proba 
teacher, did not become a permanent 
teacher under the Oregon teacher tenure law 
years after the 
ffective date of the tenure law, and 


\ erving three successive 
vas not 
ntitled to the benefits of such law in view of 


» fact that such law applies only to proba 
tionary teachers or permanent teachers. Ore 


‘ ee 4 J 
of 19 c.1 S§ 4 Le 


hor Dist Vo 


mind yn 


VUultnomah County 


porter d 1105, Ore 
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“HISTORIC 
FIRSTS” 


IN SCHOOL SEATING... 


~ 


Here is the desk that through sheer demon- 
strable performance alone has entirely changed 
the concept of adequate school seating through- 
out America. Ask the schools that have them. 
(We'll gladly supply a list). They'll tell you 
how this desk encourages natural body posture 
.. stimulates proper bone development... lessens 
fatigue... increases class-room attention... im- 
proves discipline... saves up to 35% of floor 
space for other teaching activities... brings more 


beauty to the classroom... makes teaching easier! 





FEATURING TIE DESIGNS OF WILLIAM JAMES BARGEN 


























AMERICAN SEATING 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
OUTLAST ALL OTHERS! 


UNEQUALED FOR STRENGTH 


Engineered like a bridge of triangu- 
lar-steel tubing! The four reinforce 
ing cross-brace are rugged steel 







bar houldered against the inside 
of the tube and securely riveted 
outside, 


UNEQUALED FOR COMFORT 


Even portly people relax and say 
“Ah-h-h!” as they sit back in the 
extra-wide, extra-deep seats of 
pecial body-fitting design, their 
houlders welcomed by deep-drawn 


back panels 
UNEQUALED FOR SAFETY 


There are no snagging, pinching, or 
soiling hazards, no sliding or bind 
ing parts to pinch fingers. 5-ply 
birch ply wood seats are hot pre 
bonded; edges rounded, won't chip 
or feather in long use. Chair can't 
tip forward in use 


UNEQUALED FOR CONVENIENCE 


These chairs fold qui kly, qui tly 


















LOWEST PER-YEAR COST! 
OVER 10 MILLION IN USE! 











compactly, and are silent in use as OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS 
well. Long-life tread-rubber shoes 

won't come off in use, cannot injure IN SCHOOL USE 
finest floors; can’t slip, slide or 

rattle. 


3 POPULAR SEAT STYLES 

No. 54—5-ply formed Birch Plywood, hot-pre bonded to permanent 
body-fitting comfort-shape. No. 53—Shaped Steel for rugged outdoor 
or indoor use. Ne. 56—/ mutation leather Upholstered, hight 
maternal over cotton padding on plywood base 

ALL METAL PARTS corrosion-resistant Bonderized, followed by two 
coats of enamel -—one coat dipped to insure internal coverage of tubes, 
eliminating rust and noise —an effect similar to automobile undercoater 








t quality 













eae ae ew ew e MAIL COUPON TODAYiea ea any 


i a . 
cAmeztcan Seating Company 


DEPT. 4, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


OO Please send your latest brochure on AMERICAN SEATING 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


4 

i 

| 

| 

; OO I am interested in (quantity) 

4 ) Birch seats. © Steel seats } Upholstered seats 
8 = Name or School 

4 Street 

: City and Zone State 

i 


Individual and tlle 


HANDY STORAGE TRUCKS 

Four styles, for general or under-stage use. Permit easy, 
fast, convenient storage. Swivel casters, removable 
handles, ample capacity 

Clemps for Sectione! Grouping. Permit fastening chairs in 
sections of two, three, or four, one inch apart 

Steel Threshold. Available to lock chairs into position at 
ends of rows, 30” back to back, for three or more rows. 

















<M 

FOLDING TABLES 
CADDIES 

BUILT IN QUALITY... BUILTINBEAUTY 


Pedestal or straight 
leg tables .. . sturdy 
and well constructed 
for a lifetime of trou- 
ble-free use. Wide 
variety of sizes and 
top materials, Safe, 
positive "Du Honey 
20" lock featured on 
all tables. 


-. ao ™ ai "7 
i 4 a Bpan 
Six types of Folding Chair } : 
and Table Caddies, includ- 








ing understage models 


Durable all-steel construc- 
Write for 
Catalog Today! 


tion. 


Distributors 


MIDWEST FOLDING == 
PRODUCTS 


DEPT 4952, ROSELLE, ILLINOIS cst 








°*IN FOUNTAIN 
SPECIFICATIONS 


School building authorities and archi- 
tects appreciate the advantage of 
selection when specifying Halsey 
Taylor fountains. No matter which 
type you choose you get the same 
advanced features. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, 0. 








Halsey Taylor 


OD R.I0 &-EOG. 4k 0 UN. Tae 
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¥& Sewickle The borough school board %& McAlester, Okla. The voters have approved 


has adopted a r cent wage tax and re an amendment to the cits 


charter, proy iding 
duced real estate levies from 21 to 19 mills tor a seven-member school board. The amend 


a 
Since the borough itself has already imposed a ment provides tor four-vear terms tor a mem 
-BOARD-NEWS tax, the school board’s action paves the way vr trom each of the six wards, with a mem 
for an equal division of the income between ber-at-large fron 
the groups %® Pit 
® Dallas, Tez. Negro school teachers in ,  y Topeka, Kans. The board of education is to tun 
well along the wav to ending sevrevation in to the city tor one vear. The program will be 
its grade schools J \. Dickinson president ol conducted at 47 of the school centers, with the 
the board, said that Topeka is in the process board supplying the custodial help, and the 


1 outside the city limits 
tsburvh, Pa. The school board has voted 


t over the summer recreation program 


Texas face a rious problem ot employment 


is a result of the egregation ruling of the 
United States Supreme Court, Texas State De 
partment of Education officials believe of terminating segregation. There are 22 ek city the playground personnel, The city will 

Hundreds of Negro teachers in Texas draw mentary schools in the school system, four ot pay all wages 
which are for Negro pupils, and another school *& Montville 
will be opened in September. Twelve schools a 


salaries equal to white teachers and many ot 
them are high school principals. In Dallas 
there are two large Negro high schools fully 
taffed by thoroughly competent Negro teach- 


er ill holding college degree and drawing 


Conn. The board has approved 
recommendation of Supt. E. F. Donohue to 
are scheduled to be integrated during the next continue manuscript writing in grade two, and 
chool vear, and the others will be handled script: writing in grade three. The board ay 


later proved a science course of study for the et 
yvood pa 


It is feared by educators that with segrega- %& Granville, N. C. The board of education tire school system 
tion hecomirie effective few Neuro teachers will and the Granville board of health have co % The Sheridan, Ark., school board which on 
be employed, except in schools where the en operated in conducting a nutrition workshop May 21 voted to admit Negro children to the 
rollment is expected to remain Negro entirely in the Creedmore schools. The eating habits ot junior afid 


senior school for whites, rescinded 
* stud “ s Ss Di 
Phe pre blem will not be so critical in Dallas children were tudied in the work hop = 3 its action 


on the following day, after a ma 
ind other large cities, but in many. smaller interesting manner through the use of pam meeting of citizens 
cities it is doubtful that Negro teachers will phlets, folders, charts, and food parties. At & Richwood, Ohio 


Phe school board has ap 
be re-employed by the school board the end of the workshop course the teachers 


pointed a citizens’ committee to act in an 
Fhe Nearo teachers realize the fact that were prepared to advise their students on advisory capacity in the solution of problems 
of overcrowding. The committee will work 
once segregation in) schools becomes. totally > 4 The school board of Sheridan, Ark has with the board in determining the 
effective. Meanwhile it is hoped by the Dallas voted to integrate white and Negro pupil needs of the schools, making plans to meet 
board of education that sufficient time will next fall. Supt. A. R. McKenzie said the board those needs, and making 
pass before segregation becomes effective that acted in compliance with the U. S. Supreme school bond tissue 


many ot them will be out of employment nutrition 


housing 


preparations tor a 


conditions will change in so many different Court ruling against school segregation. An %& Shreveport, | 
phases that Negro teachers in most cases ma estimated 21 Negro pupils will enroll at the 
retain their positions. But the fact remains white school in the tall 


a. The Caddo parish school 
hoard has approved a suggestion calling for the 
consolidation of 74 one- and two-room rural 
that scores of good Negro teachers throughout The Education Committee of the Arkansas Negro 


schools into seven large school centers 
Fexas fear tor their jobs, realizing that in Legislative Council has set up a 


state-wide in the parish. According to Supt. Roscoe 
many cases school boards will not renew con citizens’ committee to study the problem of White, the 


change is aimed at efficiency and 
tracts, especially in schools attended by whites compliance with the 


anti-segregation decision economy in administration 





Far-Sighted Choice for 
Sound Planning 


LITE-LOCK SéZadco! 


Gain full daylight control and protection! Draper 
Lite-Lock Shades are new and different 
efficiently darkening plastic dome and glass 
block skylights. The shades are pulley-controlled 
manually, or with the use of a window 
pole to engage the cord ring. The light-tight 
hinged cover roller box is designed for easy 
installation and access. Steel side channels sup- 
port and enclose shade to stop light leakage 
LITE-LOCK Skylight Shades are stiffened by 
steel stays. They are available in black or tan 
and black duplex materials for best darkening 


Pls, se seni . TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 

appli | In Carefully Graded Sizes 
Write a aes a ie ia ans H | ) Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 


L. O. DRAPER Shade Co. Menominee, Michigan. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 











€S1.1826 
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SCHOOL BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of 


May, 1954, contract 
were let in 11 states west of the Rocky Moun 
tains, for 10i school buildings, to cost $. 
655,001. Further, 21 projects were reported in 


preliminary 
$1 {977 (A 
During the 


stages costing in estimated 


month ol April 1954, Dodge re 
ported contracts let for 762 educational build 
ings, at The 


tutes east 


a total valuation of $170,918,000 
tates included in the report are 


of the Rocky Mountain 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of May, 1954, school 
to $137,943,250, were 


The largest sales were 


bond sales, amounting 


reported 


California $16,042,000 New York l 6 0) 
Connecticut j 14,00 Ohio 7 

Illinois 18 000 Oklahoma 850,050 
Louisiana 000 Oregon 2.114,00 
Michigan 16,695,000 Pennsylvania 0,000 
Minnesota 6,595 00 Dexa 5.4 ¥ 
Missouri 14,000 Washington 10, B6¢ 


The average interest cost as of June 1 was 


19 per cent 


DEVELOP SPECIFICATIONS 


The board of 


has recently 


Houston, Tex 


complete 


education of 
accepted peciiications 


tor the construction 


and equipment of tem 
porary school buildings. The specifications in 
clude complete standards and data on the 


quality of materials and construction for (a 
the buildings themselve 


nent as 


and 
well as the movable 
equipment. The 


(b) the perma 
and 
been carried on by 


furniture 
work has 
the irchitect) of the hoard of 
Nunn, and H. S 


manager in 


education, 
tayton Brannen, assistant 


business charge of school pur 


chasing 


The new documents prepared under the gen 


eral direction of Hubert L. Mills, business 
manager of the board of education, include 
hid notices and bid forms, a_ performance 


combined 
ind letters of 


bond specifications and bid forms 
transmittal of contract, ete 

Phe permanent and movable equipment and 
furniture include: (a) chairs and tables, (5) 
desks, (c) teachers’ desks and 
worktables and chairs, (¢) library 
inclusive kindergarten equipment 
g¢) minor equipment such as pencil sharpen 
ers, erasers, wastebaskets, bookcases, etc., (A) 
data of the buildings, and (i) 
minute materials for instruction, housekeeping 
ot 


movable chair 
chairs, (d) 


chau (f) 


construction 


The entire specifications have been prepared 
to facilitate the business of planning and con 
structing new buildings and to obtain 
correlation between needed quality 
mate 


a high 
and ulti 
economy’ 


CONTINUE BUILDING 


Willis, of the 


recent 


Supt 


public 


Benjamin C 
schools in a 


Chicago 
has urged 
education to begin thinking in 


report 


the board otf 


54 











NATIONAL STATISTICS OF 


Item 
chool Building Construction! 
chool Building Construction 
otal School Bond Sales 
Average Interest, Selected Municipal Bonds? 
Authorized, Educational* 
Buildings 


Urban Building 
Number ot 
Valuation 

Construction Cost Index 

Wholesale Price Index 


fotal Population of the U. 5 


“Compiled June 1954 

Dodge figure r tates east of Rocky Mt 
211 states west of Rocky Mts 

Bond Buyer 

‘| [D) pt of Lab 


IMPORTANCE 


TO SCHOOLS* 





Latest Previous 
Date Figure Month 
‘pr., 1954 $170,918,000 $178,875,000 
“May, 1954 20,665,661 31,150,035 
Mav, 1954 137,94 5 152,251,600 
\pr., 1954 49° 43% 
19 + 2 

b., 1954 S$ 46,905 00 53,699 ,0008 
May, 1954 586 
Muy 18 111 

\pr.1 161,763,000 161,542,0009 
\merican Appraisal Co., Milwaukee 

i Ss Dept of Labor 
I S. Dept. of Commerce 

revion ta 
I ling armed ' t i 





terms of a “continuing annual building pro- 
ip with the increase in pupil 
urged that buildings under the 


current five-year, $5 


gram” to keep 
enrollment. He 
),000,000 building pro 
Even with these 
there will be double 
September due to 


gram, be completed by 
new buildings, he said 


shift 


1956 


next overcrowding 


DALLAS BUILDS 


The Dallas. Tex, school board has begun a 
special school census to determine the present 
ind future 


the need for 


chool enrollments and to indicate 

idditional school facilities. Two 
new elementary schools are planned for the 
metropolitan area, and three schools are al 

idy located in the White Rock suburb. It 
is planned to construct two schools in a new 
suburban area 

The school board has decided to erect a new 
technical high school and at least three senior 
hich schools during the next few years. More 
than SO new schools are on the planning board 
ind designated for early construction. The 
chools will be financed by bond issues already 
voted or to be voted in the near future 


BUILDING NEWS 
Minn 


erect a 


— I dina 


posal to 


The voters approved a pro 
junior high school and to 
an addition to the Concord School 
¥%& Lawrenceburg, Ky Anderson County 
hoard has begun plans for additions to two 
consolidated schools 


¥%& North Mankato, Minn 


construct 


A new junior high 


school was occupied for the first time this 
year. The building has complete academic 
rooms, a “little theater,” a combination cook- 


ing and sewing room for home economics, an 
all-purpose industrial-arts room, a gymnasium 
auditorium, a lunchroom, a game room, a band 
room, and an office suite 

% Fergus Falls, Minn. A new senior high 
school costing $1,750,000 has been completed 
and occupied. The building accommodates 600 
tudents 

% Ashland, Ky. The school board has begun 
a study of school building needs. The first of 
i series ot held to discuss 
shortage of 
and for relieving 
poor building conditions in existing structures 
% Erlander, Ky The school board of Er 
lander-Elsmere has called for bids for a new 
high cost $750,000 The 


classrooms, a 


meetings will be 
overcoming the 
other 


plans tor class 


rooms and facilities 


school, to 
vill contain 14 gymnasium, a 
manual arts shop, a lunchroom, and offices 

*% Grand Rapids, Minn. The board of educa- 


tion has been engaged in an extensive school 


building 


building program. Five new elementary schools, 
i gymnasium-auditorium building, an adminis- 
tration building, and additions to three build 
ngs have been completed 

% A site has been selected for the new senior 
high school in Haverford township, near Utica, 
N. Y¥. The building is expected to 
> 4,000,000 

*& Clinton, Iowa 
posed a new school building program, t« 
ihout $2,000,000. A site of eight acre 
purchased for a new 
% Albert Lea 
1dopted a 


cost 


The sx hool board has pro 

» cost 
has been 
west school 

Minn. The school board has 
new policy, barring nonresident 
The board was 
torced to take this stern measure because of a 
large increase in enrollment 

%& Woodward, Okla. The school 
ippointed a planning committee of 35 teachers 
ind citizens to work with the board in making 
long-range plans for school buildings and other 
phases of school work 

¥% Winfield, Kans. The school board has ap 
proved a proposal calling for a program of 
pecial education. The plan, to apply to the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, will include re 

tarded children and remedial reading and 
special help for other pupils 

® Virginia, Minn. The school board has ap 
proved a faculty retirement program for a 
one-year trial to permit the employment of 
teachers beyond the present 65-year limit. The 
board also approved liberal regulations gov 

erning sick leaves, extracurricular coaching 
leaves of absence, outside teaching experience 

ind health requirements 

%& The board of education of North St. Paul, 
Minn., is engaged in an active school building 
program, which is intended to provide addi 

tional school facilities for a soaring school 
enrollment. A new eight-room elementary 
school is under construction, and plans are in 
progress for an addition to the high school 
an addition to an elementary school, and two 
five-room rural elementary An eight 

room elementary was completed and 
occupied in 1953 


pupils after September, 1956 


board has 


schools 


school 


1954 SCHOOL BUILDING 
FILMSTRIP 


The American Association of School Admin 
istrators, Washington 6, D. C., has made avail- 
able the 1954 school building filmstrip, con 
sisting of plans and illustrations of school 
buildings exhibited at the 1954 convention of 
the Association in Atlantic City 

The film is 35mm. in size and is soJd at $5 
per copy. 
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‘ THE SCHOOL, BUS BODY 
THAT'S YEARS AHEAD... 





an 


“te € 


“ ’ ty R Ph Py Ps scala i ies 
We Pee SAK pets mi *y a aes eS * sk ” dike 


The New Wayne Panoramic 


@ 156% more clear-view area @ Every window an emergency 


in those new “Curv-a-Corner” opening—up to 13” unob- 


rear windows—no more "blind- structed! Patented Perma-Safe 


spot” driving! Dry Wall—with massive 4-bar 


7 F Fortress Rail! 
@ Mar-proof aluminum inner 


walls (no costly, offensive de- ®@ Most dramatic step forward 


facing)! in bus body safety since 


Ww i the indus- 
@ “Air-Wedge” Emergency ayne pioneered the indus 


. try's first all-st i 
Kick-out Windshield (no center ry's first all-steel body in 


1930! 
post)! 





ONLY WAYNE uses much-stronger, positive, high- 
tension LOCKBOLTS for all structural fastening, 
rather than the mere spot-welds and rivets found 
In ordinary construction. Pre-tempered to lock at 
over a ton of evenly distributed pressure, lock- 
bolts can't lock until that much pressure has pulled 
components completely together! And then they 
can't come loose! 

It's industry's newest answer to weld weakness 
and "rivet wiggle.’ The element of human, pro- 


duction-line error is gone! 


WAYNE WORKS INC., RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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Faster, more 





thorough drying 





accommodates 

















all of a play 








er's basketball, 








baseball or foot- 





ball gear. Hot 








dipped tinned 





finish protects 





against rust. 





Metal number 





plates to order. 









































ALL-AMERICAN 
HEAVY DUTY 
UNIFORM HANGER 


Extra Heavy Duty 
Dressing Room 
EQUIPMENT 


for lifetime durability 


AMERICAN 
APPROVED 
HEAVY DUTY 
STEEL RACKS 
Perfect storage 
for gym bas- 
kets. Supplied 
with padlock 
hasps...and 
number plates 
numbered to 
your order. 


AMERICAN 
APPROVED 
GYM BASKETS 
with padlock hasp 


and number plate 






Write for Literature 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 








PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


te } ' Ez. I 
e board ed K 0 i as re 
‘ 1 ome ‘ Mat KR Hempnu i 
1 ted to f inde Mr. I 
w Joun ¢ Met n wer e-elected treasurer 
the he board McKee i Fes 9 4 t 
whG ha ected | ¢ ard 


ard at Butler, M 
neet GG. Wert he new president 
ward at) Morri I 
® Grorce Rosennoum ha ected | dent « 
the board at Mar M 
w ALnre Harcuer, Jr i new member of the 
Bibl ! beard education, Macon, Ga 
* ! Krom ew pl the King 
( K-I ! at Kir City M 
w® ie lr ob i t resident 
of the Lasalle-Pe t board 
Lasa I 
x! 6B rs 1 f the 
board at Kirkwood, M 
* ! M CLeM t et { re ! { the 
board at Ma Ark 
w® James ( PORTERFIFLD, a membe ! the faculty 
f the University Omaha, Omaha. N has been 
named = exe or t ‘ Nebraska State 
ch Joard Association. He eeds D Frank 
Ho Gormar 
& Hakorp Po Lewis has been elected president of 
the “ nt hool boar Newtor Pa 
w Kev ¢ Grorce | 1 tI new esider 
th oard in M ‘ l 
® Jou 1 Atte Jr ha ‘ ected secreta 
the wd at Brownwood, Tex 
* ! Date BacuMaNn ha een elected se ta 
! how ard at) Middletow Pa ¥Y. Hiss 
ha been re-elected as treasure for a xth term 


&® |] W. Poynter is bee ected president of th 


eard { educatior it Kearney Net Dkr nm. V 
tH i ame president, and Jor Etitor 
Ik ‘ ‘ 
* ( 1 cut iu } hee ected pre ident 
urd oof terling hiy Sterling, I 
® Josren RouNntres the new resident of the 


ward at East St. Lou Hil 
wine W iam I I ESTA has been named pre 


let the Paradise township board in Mattoon, I 
w® ide S. Ricnie Kamu the new president of the 
gh how oard N n Wheaton, I 

® Mi Korn M. Hatuors has been elected pre 
e t ‘ | y } board in Waukewar 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
1 } new rit 


l the ‘ tendent 


te FRAN) 





martin P 
%® Donato W. Jou k 
elected per tendent i KC 
tw Warp Grunpy has been ele 
the, Morton townst 


Z i 
Morter I 
w® Raren W. Cretnny, of Ower t hk 
gned in order to accept a | t I 
tate Uni eT y 
% Howarp E. Woop as bee ‘ 
ntendent of hoe it Belzor M 
I) sgrumfhield. Ek. ¢ PRAYLO‘ i 

erintendency for the I + 





w® BKB. H. Starr. of Owasa. Iowa. ha 


uperintendency at Donnelsor 





Ww FRANK THoma of Valley Fal Kar 
ippointed a member of the staff of the [ Ss Off 
kd ition He has been iperintendent 
n Valley Fall noe 1945 
w® Romane Po Mackie has been appointed ¢ 
the Division of Exceptional Children and \ 
the | S. Office of Education, Washingtor > 
w Jami Ko Lirtit f Madison, W 
ippoimnted Deput Comna oner { kd 
Washington, D. ¢ 
w Supt. Mereins M. Berry, of Chi the. ¢ 
has been re-elected for a new three-year te 
ning September, 1954. Mr. Berry now 
nineteenth vear as head of the hool 
w Supt. Ho Virou of Ol ¢ | 
been re-elected for his third four-year t 
w® Kart Bours of Clairton, Pa., has beet 
* W H. Crawrort of Dodge Cit Ka 
tate ¢ eK I a 
wu B. H. V ' Bevt I 
district near \Y i M retired n J 
t ’ i ited with a ‘ i 
educationa int. M Vand he 
M il 
wk i nd 
it kwa lex 


SCHOOL BONDS 


wile Angele Ca old n MK) at 
w® Mate Maryland sold x 
W).1 for a net interest l pe 
* | vth Count N. ¢ old : 
nter t 11 pe ent 
* ( pal l Sold ¢ 

tool 2 ie ent 
%® New Onlea La The Orlea i 

} at per er 
xi h. Mir AD ed x 
* Mict Api ed 
wha ix ( \ ; 
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BRUNSWICK 


comfort... 


Compound-curved seats and backs of Brunswick’s 
stacking chairs match body contours perfectly for 
new standards of comfort in the classroom. 


Alfred C. Henderson School, Barstow, Calif. 


oe x 


South Easton Elementary School, South Easton, Mass. 


durability ... 


Highest quality materials plus newest engineering 
and manufacturing techniques add up to years of 
wear and long-lasting beauty. 


Immaculate Conception School, Highland Park, lil. 
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design... 


Advanced correlated design characteristics built into 
each unit of the Brunswick line mean perfect har- 
mony in the classroom. 


Westview School, Muncie, Ind. 


flexibility... 


The endless variety of Brunswick chair and table 
arrangements offers a new concept of flexibility-in-use. 


Get a copy of the 
Brunswick School 
Furniture catalog 
from any of our 
dealers, 28 branch 
offices, or write to 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, lil. 


availability... 


Now installed in hundreds of schools from coast to 
coast, Brunswick School Furniture is available for 
your school, now. 


Ramsey High School, St. Paul, Minn 
=~ GN Bie. AT WAL 


2 OF Ae es aw. 
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EXHIBITS . . - DISPLAYS 
TROPHIES - BULLETINS 


Le sure to specify POBLOCKI 
DISPLAY CASES 


Quality, Design, Appearance, and 






Finest in 






Structure 









in extruded alumi 


hited aluminum and stainle tee] 


2189 8 KINMICKINBIC AVE MILWAUKEE 1. WISCONSIN 





real Chaire 
ve forever 











Fightee nth 
Century 
Windsor 
Writing Chair 























Griggs 
Skyliner 
No. 500 
Chair Desk 








































Seating Lasts! 





Write for illustrated catalogs on 
Griggs school and auditorium seating 








Equipment 
Company 


BELTON, TEXAS 
















NEW PUBLICATIONS for 





School Design and Construction 
ls | \ G i R ( ( 


Salary-Schedule Policies Affecting 
Principals, Supervisors and Directors 
Paper, 4 ts. May, 1954. Rese 


ing 


Good and Bad School Plants 











ta oa te ancmiadens no gpl Compiled by Wayne O. Reed and E. Glenn Fea 
ther nlement tne of cl ne. Pa PI ent l S. Gove 
Printing Office, Washingt D. ¢ 
1 , This brochure includes picture 
Three Years of Progress <ags aig thes 
representing a wide ng m good i e 
Paper PI ) cents. American Association of of the pictures illustrate w anned i ; 
choc Administrator Washington ¢ Db. ¢ cilities: other w ete } lings erecte . 

This booklet reports t i mplishments of the back as 1800. Pictures of good pl . I a 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration hildren and vouth ar oused in hooel pla x ) 
dur Z t first e ta It intended to give are Sale anitar attractive comiortabie and 
an over ture ot progre made toward the tiona Pic s bad ar € ] a i 

t nate ‘ € na 4 1 e t dren are attendir A ite i <A 
for the hool administrator unattractive and our rtabl 
Court Decisions on ‘Teacher ‘Tenure Responsibilities of Superintendents 

Paper pp ents. National Education A in Massachusetts 

iation, Washington 6, D. ¢ 

A digest of 1 finding lea ter ~ompied by \ W meee Pape 

ntract law es. I t ( Issued by the ¢ e P Educat 
} min ation f New | Ha 1 Gra 


Pupils’ Day i 


n Court 





p A Statement of Policies 
A handle I boards. Pay : 
York State School Boards Association, J \ 
School ‘Teacher's Day in Court : 
This handbook, | John W. I 
Pape { ( da e Resea Donald H. Ro le ( ge, ¢ i | 
D N Educa \ n, Wa cake sinha ae é ; tid ee 
DD. ¢ developing their ‘ I t 
1} 1 it with with i Kg | at I ’ i 
tea t rie iministration f i f t 
iz policy determina ! 1 erer I 
. ’ ition Law and t it ind 1 t 
Federal, State, Local ‘Tax Correlation Commissioner explait t { 
4 ' ' i ' ‘ l v Instit te por 
Cloth, 248 pp. | by the Tax Institute, In a : : 
Prince N. J (he Superintendency of Public Schools 
Tw ne fficials and exy 1 taxation ty Willard B. Spalding. Cloth, 54 | 
and ¢ j t eed 1 r rrela Harvard Univercitvy Pre Cambridge. Ma 
{ taxat te al rela his 1953 Inglis Lecture in Secondary Educa 
il and it iid ; lictiona emphasizes the present-da ndit | 
1 ar pote Alitie il, profe ial, and = internat al =which ud 
xiety int fice t t } ev 


High Spots in 1953 State School 
Legislation 
Pape Ly 


lying area t " 1 | 
pret i P ye on « t 
and indexed by states and ir 1 tion oO prepared and ‘ iw peration ie Towa 
teachers and staff personnel, pupil per ne enera Association 1001 Bo - the lowa Teacher Place 
administration chool finance and ghee ed at ‘nt As Atior ane e lowa Asse itiom 
¢ Administrator 

Buying-Selling Code for Schodls lenpeoving tastraction 

Paper 8 pp. Nat il School t Inst te 

Kast Monroe t Chicago I By Sanger Stee Paper Dt 2 nt Met 

Th tate ’ F | r wuthorit t tan Scho Study ¢ est t 
ind firms w | teaching materia eq New York N. ¥ 
t t and , ane P 7 ; nes Th heck t dea with the mean f { g 
the basic standa r those engag dit ising ‘instruction through better supervisory practices 
ind those ¢ ged e manufa , ’ sale f represe ome ne xf master teache and 

4 r } th helc 
nat al It se pt fact at T f € sSUs I ne hed 
n { f d ration e ¢ aad — . 

qualit ee : ‘ ‘Se Living in Chelsea 
It further develo; la r ser be ron By Rhetta M. Arter. Pape 43 4 
dered by i acturers ! n res a The Center { Human Relations Stud 1 W 
high ba relia ty i d-aling 13th St New York 11, N. Y 

For the benefit itive Th study 1 human relations descrit 
boa sta ard ure p r the tak ‘ terns of living and the jing influence I 
and € lacing ol rd and tor th pr to racia educationa r 
be wed r mutua it and it d area in lower Manhaftan | nd 

t li and 6th and 12th Avenuss 









Selection and Placement of ‘Teachers 
Compiled t ID Rayn ; J. Sem er and f. ¢ 
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GAI 


OLLINGDA 


PHILADEL 


CICERC 


WNDALE 
ALVECT 

r 
Aj CiTy 
tr OO] 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. _PINEY WOODS MISS 
OLLINGDALE, PA ALBERTVILLE, ALA BILLINGS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 

CICERO, IV) Everywhere 


rs "The Teaching Typeuiniter.” 


OCALA, FLA - e . ° 
is making teaching easier 


In these cities—and many more— 
there are schools using 5 to 40 
IBM Electrics. 














Electric Typewriters 


International Business Machines - 590 Madison Avenue. New York 













“+ \ help yourself to a 
F . pe qalified assistant 


\ ...YOUR N.S. S. I. 
7 REPRESENTATIVE 


He's one of over 350 manu- 
facturers and distributors of 









UNEQUALED 


n 
APPEARANCE 
DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 
















































































America’s tools of learning . USED IN 
a man representing only quali- CHURCHES, 
fied firms. His aim is yours: SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
“Service to the School Chil- pga od 
4 4 of A P > é ’ 
ian et Convert any room AND INDUSTRIAL 
@ He's informed on educational Group Activity Room... 
trends, news items Set up or clear in minutes aS ee 
@ Best qualified to help you PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM 
plan with economy .. . serv- QUICKLY FOLD or UNFOLD RESILYTE PLASTICS 
ice you in emergencies for Changing Room Uses TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 
@® Aman of experience... take f 
: ; EASY T & 
advantage of his assistance (Lz MAXIMUM SET yg a 
: A 





FOR THE NSSJI.MAN IN YOUR : SEATING 


IREA, WRITE TO: 





MINIMUM 
STORAGE 
NATIONAL SCHOOL +l GE. 
end for folder with complete specifications. 
SERVICE INSTITUTE PAITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 2732 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


Telephone CEntral 6-6971 
THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


WHEN YOU ORDER 


Supplies, Furnishings and 
Books from the 
New 1954-1955 


BECKLEY-CARDY 
SCHOOL 
BUYER’S GUIDE 


Be Sure to Use 
OUR NEW ADDRESS 
1900 N. Narragansett Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 








IT WILL SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 





New, Modern Facilities 


—_ to Serve You } BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
3 i ae , 1900 NORTH NARRAGANSETT 
=. - at CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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IN WYOMING 


another within the eight-year period. A 
total of 36 job switches resulted in super 
intendents simply serving different Wye- 
ming communities. With certain exceptions, 
if these changes were to retlect professional 
advancement, one would expect a progres- 
sive movement toward the larger schools 
In tully two thirds of the exchanges, such 
was not the case. Twenty of these moves 
found superintendents in another school ot 
the same size. In four, the move was to a 
smaller system. Of course, some new jobs 
even in the same size or smaller system, re 
sulted in increased salaries or the oppor 
tunity to work in a better physical plant or 
a more desirable community. Some were 
forced by board dismissal. Whatever the 
cause, such a game of “ring around the 
rosie’ lends nothing to the stability of the 
superintendency 

Still another aspect of this problem war- 
rants attention. Since 1948, a total of 96 
superintendents have left their Wyoming 
jobs, not yet to return. A few moved on to 
superintendencies in other states; some 
have returned to classroom teaching posi- 
tions; many have left the profession for 
other vocations. A few were failures, but 
most of these men had much to offer edu- 
cational leadership. Their loss affects the 
continuity of the educational programs and 
means that an inordinate number of super- 
intendencies must be filled each year by 
inexperienced men 


The Basic Difficulty 


Basic to this entire problem are the sal 
aries paid to superintendents of schools 
This is especially true among those small 
schools which have recorded the greatest 
turnover in administrative personnel. Be- 
tween 1948 and 1954, the salaries of all 
Wyoming teachers increased by 32 per cent 
The salaries paid to superintendents in 
these 59 districts employing fewer than 20 
teachers increased by only 25 per cent. At 
the same time the Consumers’ Price Index 
rose by 28 per cent, and total wages and 
salaries in the United States increased by 
77 per cent. It must be admitted that a 
portion of the latter increase was the re 
sult of an increase in the labor force 

True, salaries of superintendents have 
been increased during the past few years 
sometimes in the face of opposition raised 
by a vocal minority of the public they 
serve. What should be called continually 
to the attention of boards of education and 
ill citizens who desire improved programs 
of education is that salaries of both teach 
ers and administrators have not kept pace 

If the parade Is to stop, 1f we are not 
to continue to lose our experienced school 
administrators to business and industry, it 
superior leadership is to be attracted to the 
school superintendency boards of educa 
tion must be supported in a determined 
effort to meet the competition Salaries of 
school superintendents must be as good as 
or better than those commanded by men 
in comparable positions of trust and leader 
ship in other occupations. The fact is they 
are not. Check your own school system 
Have vou done enough 
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No. 850 


table desks 


e for more units per classroom 


e for easier entrance and departure 


Here are the new Arlington individual table desks that 
give pleasing modern design plus many new practical 
advantages. Because legs are set well toward the 

front and are out of the way . . . students may sit down 
or get up with complete ease and comfort. Used in 
combination with No. 303 chairs, these units are very 
compact... permit a greater number of total units 
per classroom than single assembly desks and chairs. 
A plus value also, is greatly increased rigidity and 
stability. Supplied in two types, both with book boxes... 
level, open book box No. 840... and inclined, 
adjustable-top desk No. 850. Write for information. 
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FOLDING 
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V to open 
V to close 
V to stack 


TUCK’ER ‘WAY FOLDING CHAIR 


A rugged low-cost folding chair for schools, 
churches, classrooms or assembly halls 


@ Built to stand hard abuse 

e@ Easily opened or closed with hand or 
foot 

@ Folds flat, stacks flat. Can be stacked 
without toppling 

@ Built of hardwood throughout, uni- 
form in color 

@ No metal to catch clothing or pinch 

@ Rounded corners, smooth finish 

@ Exceptionally wide seat and back 

e@ Finished in natural, stained, or colored 


Three sizes Adult, Intermediate, Junior 


Send for catalog 


Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 


Ft. Smith, Arkansas 
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Longer Protection Life 


@ Chain Link fabric galvanized 
after weaving 


Improved welded gates and 
locking devices 

@ Extra post and rail ties 
@ Heavy post caps and barb arms 
@ H-Section line posts 15” 

id Engineered construction 


— 


heavier 


( teel 

Kok indiana 

Please send FREE py of ‘Planned Pr 
tect : . plete ial ; perty 
protect 

Name 

Cit state 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION «© KOKOMO, INDIANA 





PERSONAL” NEWS. 


DR. MOORE RETIRES 








¢ Cornell University, Ithaca 

N. Y., on Ju 1 beca professor emeritus of educa 
tion. Dr. Moore w ntinue his nonteaching acti 
tie y h ir { schedule writing book 

ect n and working with educational 

ganiza During the summer he w ecture at the 
George Peabody ¢ ege for Teacher Nashville, Tenr 


TRAYNOR HEADS BOARD 


William B. Traynor has been re-elected president 
of the Chicago board of education for another tw 
year ter IoNEY P. Brown was re-elected vice-pre 


dent, and WatteEr McDONALD, secretary 


LEVITT NEW BOARD MEAD 
Arthur Levitt, a member of the New York City 
board of education for less than two and a half 

ears, ha ween elected president of the board. He 

eds Andrew G. Clauson, Jr 


Richmond member 
who had completed five nsecutive terms 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 





®& The board education f Pasadena, Calif, has 
reappointed Dr. Rosert GILCHRIST as assistant 
uperintendent of schools for 1954-55. Dr. Gilchrist 
va appointed by Superintendent Goslin and ha 
been recommended by Dr. Stuart McComb, successor 
to Dr. Goslin 

& De. Raymonn E. PoLticn, associate superintend 
ent of schoo Los Angele Calif., who is retiring 
after 42 years of service, was recently tendered a te 


timonial dinner leading schoolmen and citizen 


%® De. Ronert M. Hutcuins, former chancellor of 
Chicago University, has been elected president of the 
New York Fund for the Republic. The Fund was 
established t year by the Ford Foundation and ha 
received an outright grant of $15,000,000. 

w% Witttam M. Staerker, of El Dorado, Kans 
the new erintendent of schools at Beatrice, Net 

tw Dana P. Wuitmer, of Gary, Ind., has accepted 
the iperintendencs it Pontiac Mich. He succeed 
F. J. DuFrain, who has retired 

*D WW. Frazer Gothenburg, Neb., has been 
elected superintendent at York 

%& BK. E. Krant { Central City, Neb., has bee 
elected president Nebraska Schoolmasters’ Clul 


#® Dare F. Davi ‘ sheboygan Falls, Wis., ha 
accepted the superintendency at Sparta 

pas % Dr. CHARLI 
s I CHAFFEE, 
Stratford Con: 
has been elected 






superintendent 
schools at Bet 
lehem, Pa, f{ 
a four-year ter 
beginning July 
1954 Dr. Chaf 
fee, who succeed 
John Hedge 
holds an MA 
degree from 
Bucknell Univer 
sity and a doctor 
of education dé 


yree given by 
Dr. Chaffee New York Ur 
ersits 


% Donato S. Keerer 
hoo at Elmira, N. ¥ 


the new superintendent 


® Louts Blumperc, of Woodridge, N. Y., has been 
elected superintendent of schools of the Fallsburgh 
central school district, Fallsburgh, N. Y. He entered 
the Fallsburgh school system in 1945 and served as 
pr ipal of the econdary hools of the district 
Prior to that he wa ipervising principal in Wood 
ridge 

w% Norman J. Aaron, of Atlanta, Ga., has beer 
elected president of the Southeastern Association 
School Busine Officials, following its annual meetin 


in New Orlear 

® Hexserr KR. Hacstrom has been elected assist 
superintendent of schools at Portsmouth, N. H. H 
was formerly principal of the junior high school 
® Punite J. Hiekey iperintendent of schools 
St Louis Mo has been endorsed by the Miss 
Association of School Administrators as a candidate 


the presidency of t} American Association of School 
Admir 


w® Surt. L. E. Wermacer Fergus Falls, Minn 
has bern re-elected for a xth year as head of the 
school 

w After 26 years of service, Supt. W. H. Kruscuke 
of Rhinelander, W has resigned because of ill 
health 

w Harry A. Jacer, an official of the U. S. Office 
of Education, and a_ veteran school administrator 
died May 10 in Washington, following a stroke. He 


ined the staff in 19 
guidance service 


&® Witmam H 


and was in charge of the 


Bripces has been elected assistant 


uperintendent of the Bibb County schools at 
Macon, Ga 

% Dr. Vircrr M. Rocers, dean of the School of 
Education of Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 


has been appointed chairman of the Educational Ad 
Council of the National Association of Manu- 

facturers. He succeeds Dr. Russell D. Cole 

& M. R. Garner has been elected superintendent of 

schools at Carrizo Springs, Tex 


* GH. Purpre the new superintendent at Ilion 
N. ¥ 

tw Frank Mownror is the new superintendent at 
Highland Park, Tex 

% Ray Tucker has accepted the superintendency 
at Stigler, Okla 

*% J. E. Waker has been elected superintendent at 
McLoud, Okla 

* C. T. Bowman, of Wellsburg, W. Va. has a 


cepted the superintendency at Mendota, Calif 
vw Witrtam V. Campnerr has been elected superin 
tendent of schools in Homestead, Pa 


% D. F. Encerkine is the new superintendent at 
Blackfoot, Idaho 
% Supt. Grorce W. Frasrr. of Middletown, Pa 


has been re-elected for his sixth four-year term 

% Roserr M. Harr is the new superintendent of 
schools at Hayden, Colo 

w& Wirttam = Bott, of Spencer, Towa 
the superintendency at Perry 

tw Cuartes H. Sarrner is the new superintendent 


has accepted 


of the Worth County School Dist. R-1 schools at 
Grant City, Mo 
t% Frank Tuomas, of Valley Falls, Kans has 


been appointed a member of the staff of the U. S 
Office of Education in Washington 
*% Ropert F. Wirson is the new 
Mansfield, Ohio 


superintendent of 
schools at where he succeeds W 
L. Miller 

% E. A. Van Arta, of North Baltimore. Ohio, has 
accepted the superintendency at West Liberty 

% OQveNTIN Doty has accepted the superintendency 
at Royalton, Minn 

*% W. L. Rowranp is the new superintendent at 
Minneola, Kans 

%& Victor Dranem, of Wall Lake, Towa, is the new 
superintendent at Independence, Towa 

% Honce Puiritrs is the new superintendent at 
McCrory, Ark 

% Evert F. Stoenter, of Clairton, Pa., 
the superintendency at Vandergrift, Pa 
*% Ronrrr H 
Prescott, Towa 
%& C. W. Montrorp ha 
at Logan, Towa 

% Marion Crark, of Kiron, Iowa 
uperintendency at Flliott 

*% W. D. Jones has been 
tendent at Harlan, Ky., to suc 
w& L. N. Prer has ace 
Avon, S. Dak 


has accepted 
Kiser is the new superintendent at 
accepted the superintender 

has accepted the 
named acting superir 


eed O. B. Dabney 
epted the superintendency at 


*! A. Grismer is the new superintendent at 
Bellingham, Minn 
% Bratne Ronne, of Waco, Neb. has heen elected 


superintendent of the Garden County high school at 
Oshkosh, Neb 

% Wittarp Huwnzexer, of Endicott 
cepted the superintendency at Daykin 
% CHartrs W. Bis is the new superintendent at 
Belpre, Kans 

% Gorpon H. Watkin 
epted the superintendency at Lyman 

*% GLEN D. Tapor, of Arlington, Neb, has beer 
elected superintendent at Valley. 

% CLayTon Hoon, of Barlow, Ky.. has accepted the 
superintendency of the 
Franklin, Ky. 

w% H. J. Firzceratp, of Elkhorn, Towa, has accepted 
the superintendency at Marcus 


Neb., has ac 


of Creighton, Neb., has ac 


Franklin-Simpson school 


DUNNAN ELECTED 


Donald W. Dunnan, of Malone, N. Y¥ s the new 


superintendent of schools at Measdville, Pa icceed 
ng Warrn P. Norton. Mr. Norton is retiring from 
the superintendency in July after years of service 
Before going to Meadville he was superintendent at 
hary e and Girard, Pa 
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Announcing the greatest, safest 
school bus. chassis ever built... 
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WORLD’S FINEST AND SAFEST SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Here is a transit-type school bus chassis that’s a complete departure from 
the make-shift conventional truck chassis commonly used. Safe-Way’s 
rear-mounted engine places front door and driver ahead of front wheels— 
gives driver unobstructed view of children entering, leaving and passing 
in front of bus. Other important Safe-Way features include: modern high- 
compression V-8 engine for faster acceleration, smoother performance— ; 
: : ‘ ‘ : Bigger Capacity—Same Wheelbase 
oversize air brakes for quicker, safer stopping— wide frame and tread for 


greater lateral stability —between-wheels seating for better, safer load 


balance. These and other outstanding advantages make this the finest, .” 


safest school bus chassis in history. Completely approved by leading 
school body builders and adopted as standard for transit-type bodies. 


Write for complete information today—and send your children to school 
the Safe-Way! 


MARMON-HERRINGTON COMPANY, INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


One of America’s Foremost Builders of Transit Vehicles 
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The Trane kinetic schoolroom ventilating and heating unit is an important 
“test unit’ in the new million-dollar Trane testing laboratory. 


HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 


\ research the un 


and mechanical secrets 


laboratory devoted to 


locking of the scientific 
ol air 
heat 


ultimate 


conditioning, heating, ventilation, and 
research tor the 
the 
was dedicated 


La Crosse, Wis 
leading manu 


and to 
solution of 


transter pioneer 
the 

peacetime use of atomic power 

May 23, 1954, at 


by the Trane Company 


problems of 


on Sunday 
consin 
facturers in the ai 


conditioning, heating, and 


cooling fields. The laboratory which is aptly 
designated as a “House of Weather Magic 

provides in its 45,000 square teet ot floor 
space, areas for both original research and 


detinitive testing of new inventions, as well as 
routine controls for the betterment of accepted 
devices. The testing devices can duplicate the 


withering heat of a jetplane or 65 degrees 
below zero F.; air motion at 60 miles per hour, 
sound 


work 


or the complete quiet ol a soundless 


carried on in the Laboratory 


proot room importance of the 
attracted a visit 
of Robert LeBaron, President Eisenhower's top 
military adviser on atomic 
dinner, Mr. LeBaron 


development of atomic 


energy Ata 
discussed the 


press 
peacetime 
called tor 


power and 


an all-out government program to speed the 


development of atomic power as a means ol 
sateguarding the peace 

Among the devices under repeated test is the 
unit 


Prane ventilator, designed especially tor 


schoolroom The tests are devised to im 
prove still turther the “kinetic 


ot the unit which forces tempered 


use 
barrier” action 
air quietly 
window 


completely 


upward along the entire 
wall of a 


area or outer 
weather the 
cold 
draits trom reaching the pupils sitting near the 
The air 
the heat 
periods of the 


schoolroom. In 


rising tempered au prevents 


windows flows continuously even 


when is off, acting during the 
offset the 


the children’s bodies and the 


warm 


day to warmth of 


solar heat trom 


the windows 


64 





The new Laboratory, an important section 
of which is devoted to “classified atomic” 
research for the l S. Government, is in- 
tended primarily to better living and working 
conditions in the United States and only 
to aid the Trane Company eco 
booklet is 


econdarily 
nomically. A complete descriptive 


school authorities 


New Folding Table 


Designed to increase seating capacity, a fold 
ing Halt-Table has been placed on the market 
by Midwest Folding Products, Roselle, II 

Table diameter is 60 inches, height is 29™% 
inches. Tables are made with three-fourths 
inches hot lacquered fir tops. One of the fea 
tures of this table is its exclusive “Du Honey 
0” lock, which automatically locks the 
into rigid position 

For turther information write: Midwest 
Folding Products, Section S.BJ., Roselle, Ill 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 050) 


avatlable to 


legs 


Auto-Lok Awning Window 
Miami, Fla., has 


Auto-Lok aluminum awning 
window with torque bar operation to supple 
ment its line of standard Auto-Lok windows 
Retaining operating principles of the standard 


Ludman Corporation, No 
introduced a new 


window, Ludman’s torque bar brings in the 
bottom night vent, leaving other vents open 
ind automatically locked 


lo eliminate welding, pinning or other de 
vices, the new torque bar assembly is radially 
plined, and is concealed in the sill. All anchor 
housings have been eliminated on the jambs 
Ludman’s “Power-Light” operator, in either 
over-the-sill or angle type styles, will be stand 
ird equipment on this new “Model B” 
window 

Phe Auto-Lok Torque Bar aluminum awn 
ing window is available in the same types and 
sizes as the “Model A” standard window 

For turther information write: Ludman Cor 
feration, Section S.B.J., North Miami, Fla 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 051) 










Butler Steel Building 


Butler Mig. Co., 
troduced a 
“Panl-Frame.” 
to the channel and Z-frame work of the 
Frame building 


Kansas City, Mo., has in 
low building called the 
Faster erection is possible duc 
Panl 
Panels can be bolted tovether 


new, cost 


inside and then taken outdoors for field 
erection 

The versatility of the new design makes it 
adaptable to most building needs. It is avail 
able in widths of 4-16 feet, with either 8- o1 


10-foot wall heights at any length in multiple 
ol two teet 

Other features in the Panl-Frame are a 
walk-in door with strong frame, a slide door 
riding on a_ galvanized track, grooved-in 
weather sealing, and wide selection of window 
lo« ations 

For further information write 
Co., Section S.BJ., 7400 E 
City, Mo 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 052) 


new 


Butler Mfg 
13th St., Kansa 


Draper Skylight Shades 


The L. O. Draper Shade Company, Spice 
land, Ind., has announced development of the 
“Lite-Lock” skylight shade, a new shade for 
darkening plastic dome, glass block, or panel 
skylights. The Lite-Lock shade offers full day 
light control since it may be adjusted for com 
plete or partial darkening, or rolled clear of 
the skylight opening 

Draper Lite-Lock shades are self-contained 
units to be mounted against the ceiling and 
around the skylight opening. The shade is en 
closed in a roller box for shade or 
window. Steel side channels support the shade 
The shades are pulley-controlled, manually or 
with a window pole. Steel stays, encased in 
pockets running parallel with the roller, stiffen 


access to 





“Lite-Lock’’ 


Shade 


the shade, rolling up with it. Shades are avail 
able in black or tan-and-black duplex mate 
rials. For skylights exceeding 48 inches in 
width, the Draper Special-Supported skylight 
shade is recommended 

For further information write: L. O. Drape 
Shade Co., Section S.BJ., Spiceland, Ind 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 053) 


Wayne School Bus 


features of the new Wayne school 
introduced by Wayne Works, Rich 
mond, Ind., are emergency exit window 
each has an unobstructed opening of 
than 13 inches 
“Panoramic 


Among 
bus body 


more 


Driver Vision” and rear “Cur\ 
a-Corner” wrap-around windows 
clear-view area. Marproof aluminum inner 
walls prevent costly defacing. A new lockbolt 
fastening device, under development in the in 


onler mort 


Continued on pag 
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costs little more than hard surface walls 


The installation of new Spongex Safety-Cushion 
Wainscot sharply reduces the frequency and severity 
of injuries from crashes against gym walls. 

Spongex Safety-Cushion Wainscot comes in resili- 
ent, shock absorbing panels . . . attractively covered 
with plastic sheeting... ready for easy installation. 
In new construction, its cost compares favorably with 


most hard surface walls. 


This specialized cushion-wall was made possible 
through the knowledge gained by The Sponge Rubber 
Products Company in years of experience, designing 
and producing crash pads for the automotive and 
aircraft industries. 

Whether building or remodeling, your school can be 


safer for indoor sports with Spongex Safety- Cushion 


Wainscot. Write to us today; we'll be glad to help, 


Peoria Stote Hospital Bartonville, Illinois 
Sunnyside School ae Shelton, Connecticur 


Huntington School Shelton, Connecticut 
Newtown School 


Spring Glen School 
Lawrence High School 
Poughkeepsie High School 


Redding Schoo! ‘ 
“Jewish Community Center 
Woodland Avenue School. . 
*Catholic High School. . 
*Greenville High School 
*Shelton High School 
"Clarence Barbour School 
*Trenton School 

*Goodwin School 

*Rocky Hill School 


Redding, Connecticut 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y. 
Escanaba, Michigan 
Greenville, Mississippi 
Shelton, Connecticut 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Rocky Hill, Connecticut 
“To Be Installed 


: ( Ober Wi rtsriebs- 
a 
THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, s8 Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticul 


In Canada: Canadinn Sponge Rubber Products, Ltd., Woterville, Quebec 


Newtown, Connecticut 
Hamden, Connecticut 
Lawrence, Long Island, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
California State Polytechnic College. San Luis Obispo, California 


Jewish Community Center los Angeles, California 
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News of Product 








Rear Window Area 


dustry for years, is incorporated in the model 


Wayne's new “Air-Wedge” emergency kick 
out windshield, which has no centerpost, can 
an emergency, even by 
child, but cannot be pushed in by the wind 
Works, Inc., Section S.BJ., Richmond, Ind 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 054) 


Economic Roof Repair 


intended to reduce man 
hours and costs 
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“No-Rot,” a new rein 
forcing fabric, in conjunction with Monroe 
Rufferseal Siliconed Roof Coating 

No-Rot is composed of fireproof Fiberglas 
threads woven to form a meshlike screen; it 
can be laid right on the old roof. It is then 
coated with Rufferseal which binds it firmly to 
the surface below and places a protective coat 
over it. Substantially less roof coating is 1 
quired by this method 

No-Rot is said to be impervious to rot .and 
decay and immune to dampness. It is also re 
puted to possess great tensile strength and to 
be exceptionally light in weight 

For further information write: The Monroe 
Company, Section S.BJ., 10703 Quebec Ave., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 055) 


method is utilization ot 


Catalogs and Booklets 


te A new bulletin on the Barber-Colman Elec- 
complete 


tric “Control Center” gives 
information on how to improve the engi 
neering and installation of automatic con 
trols tor heating, ventilating, and air con 
ditioning. Bulletin F 5265-1 shows how 
a better control system can be 
protitably 
write 


S.BJ., Rockford, Ill 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 056) 


and satisfactorily. For a copy 


%& W. J. Voit Rubber’s new 1954 catalog of rub- 


ber and rubber-covered athletic 
ment is now available. The 
booklet illustrates and describes approx 


equip 


imately a hundred Voit items, including 


new additions to the line such as the 
yellow official XV20 Basketball, Biddy 
Basketballs, colored  playground-utility 
balls, super-soft soitballs (with sponge 
rubber centers), and others. For copies 


installed 


Barber-Colman Company, Section 


$2-page 






writ ‘d_ertising Dept., W. J. Voit Rub 

ber Corp., Section S.BJ., 1600 E th 
t.. Lo ineele _« alif 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 057) 


%& The significant principles and components of 
electronic data processing equipment are 
described in “Light on the Future,” an il- 
lustrated booklet available from Interna 
tional Business Machines Corp., New 
York. After a comparison of the construc- 
tion and applications of analogue and 
digital computers, it explains the organ- 
ization of digital computers and describes 
the input, storage, arithmetic, control and 
output components. Copies are free from 
IBM Dept. of Information, Section S.BJ., 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. ¥ 
(For Convenience Circ'e Index Code 058) 


% A new catalog entitled “The Fourth ‘R’ in the 
Modern School ”* has been published 
for school administrators showing the 
complete new line of metal furniture fash 
ioned for schools by Royal Metal Mig 
Co., Chicago. The detailed publication i 
cludes photographs and _ specification 
Copies obtainable from: Royal Metal 
Ute. Co., Section S.BJ., 175 N. Michi 
gan Ave., Chicago 17, Ill 
(For Convenionce Circ'e Index Code 25°) 


% A comprehensive handbook of 
silver-mirrored reflectors for any type of 
installation is available in Bulletin C of 
the Pittsburgh Reflector Co., Pittsburgh 
A second section catalogs the metal en 
clesed downlights available as complete 
assemblies for ceiling recessed applica 
tions. Full details are included. For a 
copy write: Pittsburgh Reflector Co 
Section S.BJ., 418 Oliver Bldg., Pitt 


symmetric 


burgh 22, Pa 
(For Convenience Circ'e Index Code 060) 
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A Dynamic “Human Rights” Approach to the 
Teaching of High School World History . . . 


WORLD HISTORY 
For a Better World 


William Lee Neff, Ed.D. 


Superintendent of City Schools, Mandan, North Dakota 


Mabel Gertrude Planer, M.A. 


Instructor of World History, Mandan, North Dakota 


Makes history “functional” in the lives of youth, 

than mere knowledge of 
spired in ages past 

@ Stresses the dignity of man, the struggle for human 
rights, and the relation of these rights to traditional 
American principles. 

@ Brings the “big” subject of World History com- 

pletely within the grasp of today’s high school 


@ Prepared from classroom experience by two high 
school teacher-specialists in World History 
WRITE FOR EXAMINATION COPIES FOR 30 DAYS’ STUDY! 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


807 Bruce Building 


By 


and 


what has tran- 


840 pages, $4.36 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS’ PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the advertisement appears. 


Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct to advertisers or use the information card 
in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 


Page 
No 
Adams & Westlake Co.. 2 


Aluminum Windows 


All Steel Equipment, Inc.. 12 
Lockers, Cabinets, Desks 
American Playground 
Device Co. ; 
Playground Equipment 


American Seating Co.... 
School Seating 


Arlington Seating Co. 


School Seating 


Beckley-Cardy Co. 
School Seating 

Brunswick-Balke- 

Collender Co. 


School Furniture 


Butler Mfg. Co... 
Steel Buildings 


Continental Steel Corp... 


Playground Enclosures 


Crane Company 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Luther O. 
Shades 


Draper Shade Company, 


Fenestra Building 
Products 
Steel Windows 


General School 

Equipment Co. ......... 
School Furniture 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Company 


Tires 


Griggs Equipment Co.. 
School Seating 
Herman Nelson Unit Ven- 
tilator Products, American 
Air Filter Co., Inc.. 
Heating & Ventilating 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
School Furniture 
International Business 
Machines Corp.. 10 & 
Electric Typewriters, Program 
Clocks 
International Harvester 
Company me 
Buses, Motor Trucks 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co... 
Laboratory Equipment 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. 
Assn. . 


Flooring 


Marmon-Herrington, Inc. 63 
Trucks 

Medart Products, Inc., 

Fred 


Steel Lockers 
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723. Midwest Folding Products 52 737 Sylvania Electric Products, 
Folding Tables & Benches Inc. 

724 Mississippi Glass Co.... 16 
Diffusing Glass 

725 Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
Folding Tables & Stands 


726 National School Service 
Institute 


Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 


Taylor Co., Halsey W... 


Drinking Fountains 


Tucker, Duck & Rubber 
Company 
Folding Chairs 


Wayne Works, The 


Bus Bodies 


Assoc. School Supply 
Distributors 


Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
4th cover 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 


050 Midwest Folding Products 
58 Folding Table 


Heating & Ventilating 
Equipment 


Poblocki and Sons Co... 


Display Cases 051 Ludman Corporation. . 


Model B Window 


Butler Mfg. Co.... 


Panl-Frame Building 


L. O. Draper Shade Co... 
Lite Lock Shade 


Powers Regulator Co... 


Temperature Controls 


Premier Engraving Co... 66 


Engravers 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 49 


Folding Partitions 


Wayne Works, Inc. 


School B 
Sanymetal Products Co., chool Bus 


2nd cover 
Shower Stalls, Toilet 
Compartments 


The Monroe Company. . 
No Rot Roof Coating 


Barber-Colman Co. 
Bulletin 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp.. 
Catalog 


Sexton & Co., Inc., John. 68 


Institutional Food 


Sloan Valve Co 


Flush Valves International Business 


Machines Corp. 
Booklet 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Catalog 


Pittsburgh Reflector Co. 
Bulletin C 


Sponge Rubber Products 
Co. Sikeala-ser es 


Material for Wainscoting 
Gymns 


Stephens-Jackson Co.... 50 
Slate Blackboards 
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WESTERN HILLS HOTEL, Fort Worth, Texas 


complefe service 


In paper goods, the best you can buy is your best 
buy—and you can do no better than follow the 
example of this and other distinguished eating 
places. From Sexton’s wide selection, choose to 
suit your individual needs at whatever level of 
elegance or utility you may desire,—whether for 
deluxe, handsomely embossed place mats, doilies 
and other napery or plain and sturdy cups, plates 
and containers. Huge stocks at every branch assure 
swift delivery. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1054 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL tor JULY, 1954 































































































® When master control is un- 
locked, individual doors can 
be opened and closed at will 

when locked, individual 

doors can be closed and will 
lock automatically because 
of positive 3-point 
pre-latching. 


Grade-Robes for free-standing 
installation are available for 


pre-built bases or with legs 


Patents pending 


Write For Srochure 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED . 
3578 DeKalb Street St. Lovis 18, Mo. 





()nly NESBITT treats 
BOTH problems separately 


-setting @ NEW STANDARD OF CLASSROOM COMFORT 




















«) After rapidly heating th®jyoom each morning for occupancy, the 
Syncretizer ventilates—bemgs in at least the desired minimum 
quantity of outdoor air; mixes iwith room air (adding heat only when 
more than Wind-o-line heat is ded); circulates the healthful stream 
continuously (without drafts or oV™rheating); maintains the desired com- 
fort all day long . . . for unmatche@performance and economy. 


The Nesbitt Syncretizer and Wind-o-line Sytem 
provides the desired thermal environmen 
schoolrooms by recognizing and dealing adequate ei ' 
with two separate and distinct thermal demands in ‘ a © 5 
modern classrooms. The problem of large ‘‘wall-of- i \_ 
ice"’ windows and their chilling downdraft is handled i | 7 


+ 
first—by the Wind-o-line Radiation that extends both | ; y, ‘4 ; 
ways from the ventilating unit for the full length of the 4 \Y 7, 

e Ss 





sill. Heated convected air from the Wind-o-line grille ; ae 
(the positive answer to a heat loss) diverts the cold < 
downdraft upward and above the room occupants. 

Radiation stops the loss of body heat to the cold sur- 

face. Wind-o-line comes on first; and stays on even 

after the ventilating unit has stopped heating and is 

supplying cooler air to maintain the classroom comfort. 

It goes off only when the unit needs more than the 

minimum quantity of outdoor air. 





<= 
cc =" 1 


Send for Publications 


NESBITT Syncrlinen WITH WIND-O-LINE 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. Nessitt, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, Pa., SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 





